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Syracuse  University;  N.  Y.  School  of  Philanthropy;  Morgan  Col- 
lege, 1914— 

James  Hughlett  Carter,  A.  B. 
Stenographer  and  Instructor. 

Colored  High  School,  Baltimore,  Md.,  1912;  Morgan  College,  A.  B., 
1916;  stenographer  and  instructor,  1916 — 

Milton  Lewis  Calloway,  B.  S. 

Science. 

B.  S.,   Knoxville   College,   1909 ;   post-graduate,   Muskingum   College, 

1910;  post-graduate,  University  of  Illinois,  1913;  teacher  in 
Arkansas  Baptist  College,  1911-1912;  Langston  High  School, 
1913-1916;  teacher  in  Morgan  College,  1916— 

Minnie  Mc Alpine  Pickens,  A.  B. 
Preceptress  and  History. 

A.  B.,  Tougaloo  University,  1902 ;  vocal  music,  Tougaloo  University, 
1902;  teacher  in  Lincoln  School,  Meridian,  Miss.,  1902-1905; 
teacher  in  Talladega  College,  1905;  teacher  of  vocal  music  in 
Wiley  University,  1914-1915;  girls'  preceptress,  Morgan  Col- 
lege," 1916— 

Annie  Hazleton  Lee. 
Music. 
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Registrar. 
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Calendar 

1917— Monday,  September  24th,  Registration.     Dormitories  opened, 
Saturday,  September  22nd.    This  applies  to  all  schools. 

Monday  and  Tuesday,  September  24th  and  25th,  entrance  and 
deferred  examinations. 

Tuesday,  September  25th,  classes  organized.  After  this  date  a 
fee  will  be  charged  for  deferred  examinations. 

Friday,  September  28th,  social  reception  to  new  students. 

Tuesday,  November  27th,  Founders'  Day.  Fiftieth  anniversary. 

Thursday,  November  29th,  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Friday,  November  30th,  autumn  recital  by  music  students. 

Friday,  December  14th,  "Friends  of  Africa"  Contest. 

Saturday,  December  22nd    >  _..    .  _   ,.  _ 

1918-Tuesday,  January  1st  f  Clmstma*  holidays. 

Monday,  January  7th,  mid-year  meeting  of  Board  of  Trustees. 

Friday,  January  18th,  interscholastic  debate. 

January  23rd-25th,  first  semester  examinations. 

Monday,  January  28th,  second  semester  begins. 

Thursday,  February  7th,  Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges. 

Friday,  February  8th,  Lincoln  Day.  Faculty  reception  to 
Alumni. 

Friday,  February  22nd,  "Washington  Night. 

(Date  not  fixed)  Interscholastic  declamation  contest. 

Friday,  May  3rd,  annual  concert. 

Sunday,  May  26th,  annual  sermons  to  graduating  classes  at 
Princess  Anne,  Md.,  and  Lynchburg,  Va. 

Thursday,  May  30th,  Virginia  Collegiate  and  Industrial  Insti- 
tute graduating  exercises. 

Thursday,  May  30th,  Princess  Anne  Academy  (The  Eastern 
Branch  of  Maryland  State  College  of  Agriculture),  gradu- 
ating exercises. 

May  29-31,  final  examinations. 

Thursday,  May  30th,  declamation  contest. 

Friday,  May  31st,  Preparatory  Class-Day. 

Saturday,  June  1st,  athletic  events. 

el        t        o   j  )   11  a.  m.  baccalaureate  sermon. 

Sunday,  June  2nd,  -  Q  ■,         .     , , 

)   8  p.  m.  alumni  address. 

Monday,  June  3rd,  College  Class-Day. 

Tuesday,   June   4th,   Baldwin   and   Hughes  Prize   Oratorical 

Contest. 

Wednesday,  June  5th,  Alumni  Day. 

Thursday,  June  6th,    [  ^nnual  meetin^  of  Board  of  Trustees. 
)  Commencement  exercises. 


1918 — Monday,  June  24th,  Summer  School,  Princess  Anne,  opens. 
Friday,  August  2nd,  Summer  School  ends. 


General  Information 


Location. 


Morgan  College  is  situated  at  the  corner  of  Fulton  and  Edmond- 
son  avenues,  one  of  the  highest  and  healthiest  portions  of  Baltimore 
City.  Two  lines  of  street  cars  pass  the  door,  and  three  others  are 
one  or  two  squares  distant. 

Students  arriving  at  Camden  Station,  B.  &  0.  R.  R.,  take  the 
electric  car  and  transfer  at  Lexington  street  to  the  Edmondson  ave- 
nue car,  which  will  bring  them  to  the  College.  Students  arriving  by 
other  lines  at  Union  Station,  take  electric  car  to  the  corner  of  Calvert 
and  Center  streets,  transfer  to  the  electric  car  going  west  and  get  off 
at  the  College,  Fulton  and  Edmondson  avenues. 

Trunks  should  be  forwarded  from  the  station,  directly  to  the 
College  by  a  responsible  delivery  company,  the  student  holding  a 
receipt  for  the  baggage. 

Sketch. 

Morgan  College  was  founded  in  1867,  and  named  Centenary  Bib- 
lical Institute.  The  primary  object  was  the  training  of  leaders  for 
the  great  number  of  Negroes  left  without  leadership  by  the  incidents 
of  the  Civil  War.  The  Institution  then  prospered  under  the  direction 
of  able  men;  and  its  scope  was  extended,  and  its  aim  determined, 
namely,  the  education  of  young  colored  men  and  women  for  efficient 
Christian  citizenship.  The  present  site  was  secured,  and  June  16th, 
1880,  the  corner-stone  of  the  present  building  was  laid.  Later  the 
branches  at  Princess  Anne,  Md.,  and  at  Lynchburg,  Va.,  were  estab- 
lished as  feeders  for  the  College  and  as  a  means  of  giving  industrial 
training  not  to  be  had  at  the  College  in  Baltimore.  Morgan  College, 
under  the  special  patronage  of  the  Baltimore,  Washington,  Wilming- 
ton, and  Delaware  Conferences  receives  the  entire  contribution  of  the 
Freedmen's  Aid  Society  from  these  Conferences. 

The  College  building,  a  substantial  stone  structure,  three  stories 
and  basement,  contains  classrooms,  dormitories,  library,  offices,  board- 
ing department  and  the  home  of  the  Dean,  who  has  immediate  charge 
of  the  school. 

Library. 

The  excellent  library  of  Dr.  Young,  Dean  Emeritus,  has  recently 
been  acquired  and  named  the  Charles  Edmund  Young  Library  of 
Morgan  College.  The  collection  is  especially  rich  in  works  on  history 
and  pedagogy.  It  will  be  preserved  intact  and  increased  from  time 
to  time. 


The  large  library  consists  of  standard  works,  together  with  many 
pamphlets  and  reports.  Through  the  gifl  of  friends,  additions  are 
made  yearly,  but  at  present  books  are  especially  needed  on  recenl 
history,  ennobling  fiction,  science,  sociology,  biography  and  physiology. 

Contributions  will  be  thankfully  received.  Those  not  needed  in  Balti- 
more can  be  used  in  our  branch  sehools  or  given  to  students  pre- 
paring for  teaching  or  for  the  ministry. 


Religious   Services. 

(Impel  service  is  held  eaeh  day  at  9  a.  in.   Attendance  is  required. 

Students  are  required  to  attend  public  worship  every  Sunday 
morning  and  evening  at  sueh  ehurehes  as  they,  their  parents  or  their 
guardians  may  designate;  but  the  young  lady  boarders  will  attend 
church  in  a,  body  accompanied  by  the  Matron. 

Prayer-meeting  is  held  every  Wednesday  evening  and  early  every 
Sunday  morning. 

Declamations  and  Essays. 

College  Preparatory  and  Normal  students  are  required  to  present 
declamations  and  essays  before  the  school  and  faculty  at  stated  times. 
This  is  a  part  of  the  English  course  and  affects  the  standing  in 
English  for  every  year  of  the  course.  At  the  beginning  of  each 
semester  a  list  shall  be  prepared  and  posted  giving  the  name  of  each 
College  preparatory  or  Normal  student  and  assigning  to  each  a  date 
for  presenting  declamation  or  essay,  also  naming  the  teacher  in 
charge.  The  teacher  in  charge  shall  select  or  approve  the  selection  of 
the  subject  of  the  essay  or  declamation  and  shall  train  the  speaker. 
Failure  to  present  the  work  at  the  prescribed  time  will  be  considered 
a  failure  in  the  study  unless  the  student  is  excused  by  the  teacher  in. 
charge  for  imperative  reasons. 

College  students  will  present  original  orations  and  themes  be- 
fore the  entire  school  and  faculty.  This  is  a  required  part  of  the  work 
of  the  Collegiate  course.  Each  graduate  will  deliver  a  final  oration 
or  essay,  which  must  be  filed  in  the  President's  office  for  preservation. 

Current  Events. 

In  order  to  encourage  careful  reading  and  study  of  newspapers 
and  magazines,  as  ;i  means  of  acquiring  systematic  information,  lie' 
entire  school  will  briefly  consider  and  discuss  the  important  current 
events  of  the  world  at  chapel   exercises.      This  is  a    required   exercise, 

and  those  assigned  to  present  topics  are  expected  to  make  thorough 
preparation.  The  events  presented  are  carefully  considered  with 
reference  to  their  geographical,  historical  and  political  settings. 
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College  Societies. 

The  Ciceronian  Literary  Association,  composed  of  students,  con- 
ducts a  public  exercise  on  Friday  evenings.  This  program  is  gen- 
erally filled  by  students  themselves,  though  friends  of  the  school  often 
aid  the  members  by  accepting  invitations  to  speak,  read  or  sing. 

The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  holds  regular  Sunday 
morning  meetings  and  other  special  meetings  during  the  year. 

The  Phi  Beta  Sigma  is  a  Greek  letter  fraternity  chapter  affili- 
ated with  the  national  organization. 

Opportunity  will  be  offered  for  general  social  entertainment  of  a 
proper  sort  within  the  College. 

An  athletic  association  has  been  organized  among  the  students  to 
encourage  wholesome  physical  exercise. 

Each  student,  unless  excused  by  vote  of  the  faculty,  is  required 
to  take  physical  exercise  under  proper  direction  three  times  per  week. 
Those  regularly  practicing  on  athletic  teams  will  be  credited  on  these 
requirements. 

No  student  who  fails  to  maintain  a  passing  mark  in  each  scholas- 
tic subject  with  an  average  of  seven  in  all  subjects,  who  is  in  arrears 
in  his  payments  to  the  College,  or  without  consent  of  the  Dean,  can 
be  a  member  of  an  athletic  or  musical  association,  or  accompany 
such  associations  on  trips. 

Xo  students'  club,  class  or  other  organization  is  permitted  to  rep- 
resent the  College  or  its  branches  on  literary  or  musical  programs, 
without  the  consent  of  the  Dean  or  Principal.  The  young  ladies  are 
not  allowed  to  take  part  in  outside  entertainments  unless  permission 
is  first  obtained  and  unless  accompanied  by  one  of  the  lady  teachers. 
Entertainment  with  musical  numbers  must  have  such  numbers  ap- 
proved by  the  head  of  the  music  department. 

Alumni  Association. 

The  Alumni  Association  holds  an  annual  meeting  during  com- 
mencement week.  This  is  a  valuable  organization  in  the  interest  of 
the  College  and  of  education  amjong  the  people.  Graduates  are  re- 
quested to  enroll  themselves  in  the  Association.  All  former  students 
are  requested  to  send  their  names  and  addresses  to  the  College,  that 
a  complete  record  of  students  may  be  prepared.  The  authorities  will 
cheerfully  cooperate  in  strengthening  the  Association. 

Founders'  Day. 

A  day  in  autumn  is  chosen  as  Founders'  Day.  Addresses  are  de- 
livered by  distinguished  men,  graduates  of  the  College  and  others. 


Friends,  patrons  and  former  students  are  invited  to  meet  with  us 
and  consider  the  interests  of  education,  and  what  the  Institution 
stands  for.  The  largest  usefulness  of  the  school  will  be  secured  by 
the  loyal  support  of  those  who  emulate  its  founders. 

Lincoln    Day. 

The  memory  of  the  great  Emancipator  is  best  honored  by  ad- 
vancing the  education  of  the  people  for  whom  he  gave  his  best 
thought,  and  even  his  life.  The  Institution  observes  his  birthday, 
February  12th,  by  appropriate  exercises,  a  special  feature  of  which 
is  the  reception  to  the  Alumni  by  the  Faculty.  The  custom  has  been 
to  observe  the  Sunday  nearest  Lincoln  Day  as  Freedmen's  Aid  Day. 
It  is  earnestly  requested  that  the  churches  take  the  prescribed  collec- 
tion for  Morgan  College  at  this  time. 

Lectures. 

Lectures  are  delivered  on  advertised  evenings  for  the  benefit  of 
the  school  and  the  public.  The  lectures  are  on  topics  of  general  inter- 
est, such  as  health,  morals  and  economy,  and  on  great  public  ques- 
tions of  the  day.  The  patrons  of  the  school,  pastors  of  churches, 
teachers,  public  and  private,  and  people  generally  are  invited  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  these  lectures.  The  students  are 
required  to  attend  and  a  moderate  fee  may  be  charged.  The  lecturers 
are  chosen  from  prominent  speakers  of  both  races. 

College  Physician. 

We  mention  with  respect  and  thanks  the  name  of  J.  T.  King, 
M.  D,.  1425  Eutaw  Place,  who  has  for  many  years  generously  ren- 
dered to  our  students  faithful  and  skillful  treatment  free  of  charge. 

Admission. 

All  applicants  for  admission,  if  required,  must  produce  certifi- 
cates of  good  moral  character,  signed  by  their  parents,  and  their 
parents  or  guardians  must  guarantee  their  good  conduct.  All  stu- 
dents must  fill  and  sign  a  blank  form  of  application  for  admission. 

All  students,  including  candidates  for  admission,  will,  on  reach- 
ing the  College,  report  to  the  Dean,  who  will  give  them  directions 
'•on corning  examinations,  the  payment  of  bills  and  deposits,  and  reg- 
isi  ration,  and  assign  rooms  to  the  boarding  students.  Examinations, 
payments  and  registration  should  be  promptly  attended  to.  No  privi- 
leges will  be  accorded  to  the  student  until  these  things  are  done. 
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To  enter  a  Collegiate  course,  applicants  must  pass  examinations 
covering  one  of  the  College  preparatory  courses  or  furnish  a  certifi- 
cate showing  the  completion  of  an  equivalent  course. 

To  enter  one  of  the  College  preparatory  courses,  applicants  must 
pass  examinations  in  the  subjects  previously  pursued  by  the  grade 
for  which  he  is  candidate,  or  furnish  a  certificate  from  an  accepted 
school  covering  those  subjects.  Students  coming  from  our  branch 
schools  with  certificates  will  be  admitted  to  any  grade  to  which  cer- 
tificates entitle  them. 

A  student  entering  after  the  year  has  begun  may  be  admitted  to 
any  class  by  showing  the  ability  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  class. 
Admission  may  be  by  examination  or  by  certificate. 

Promotion. 

The  following  system  of  grading  will  be  used : 
10 — perfect, 
9 — excellent, 
8 — good, 
7 — fair, 
6 — passable. 

The  sign  plus  or  minus  following  the  student's  grade-mark  will 
indicate  whether  he  is  rising  or  falling  with  reference  to  the  last 
report.  Certain  essential  studies  will  be  given  more  weight  than 
others  in  determining  the  grade. 

A  student  who  receives  less  than  six  in  deportment,  for  either 
semester,  will  not  be  allowed  to  continue  in  school  without  the  consent 
of  the  faculty. 

A  student  entering  or  passing  from  class  to  class  may  do  so 
with  not  more  than  two  conditions,  only  one  of  which  may  be  English, 
mathematics,  Latin,  or  a  modern  language.  If  more  than  tAVO  sub- 
jects show  failure,  the  student  will  be  graded  with  the  appropriate 
lower  class.  All  conditions  for  the  first  semester  must  be  worked  off 
by  Easter,  all  for  the  second  semester  by  Christmas,  or  the  student 
will  be  dropped  back. 

Absences  are  classified  as  excused  and  unexcused,  the  latter 
affecting  both  deportment  and  scholarship.  An  absence  affects  scholar- 
ship until  the  work  missed  has  been  made  up. 

A  student  absent  from  any  recitation  or  exercise  more  than  twice 
in  a  school  month,  without  excuse,  will  be  a  subject  for  discipline. 

Desultory  absences  from  any  study  or  required  exercises  will  not 
be  permitted  in  excess  of  ten  percent,  in  any  month. 

Denial  of  the  privileges  of  the  school  may  be  by  suspension  or 
expulsion.  Either  form  of  punishment  may  be  inflicted  for  failure  in 
studies,  for  insubordination,  or  for  immorality,  the  last  whether  oc- 
curring within  the  direct  control  of  the  school  or  beyond  its  immediate 
supervision.  The  Principals  and  Deans  of  our  schools  are  not  per- 
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mitted   to  impose  sentence  of  expulsion  excepl   on  approval   of  the 
President  in  wril  ing. 

Students  who  complete  any  of  the  courses  are  graduated  and 
awarded  diplomas  or  certificates  by  vole  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Special  Students. 

Special  students  are  admitted  by  direct  application,  when  the 
condition  of  classes  and  the  convenience  of  the  school  allow.  Those 
desiring  to  be  special  students  must  file  with  the  Dean  ;i  statemenl 
of  the  reasons  for  desiring  to  take  special  studies,  naming  also  the 
studies  which  they  desire  to  pursue. 

Regular  students  cannot  become  special  merely  by  failure  to  pass 
the  studies  of  the  regular  course.  No  changes  will  be  made  in  sched- 
ules to  accommodate  special  students.  Generally,  the  admission  of 
special  students  will  be  limited  to  those  who,  having  a  business  or 
profession,  cannot  take  the  full  course,  but  are.  nevertheless,  desirous 
of  doing  some  systematic  study.  The  full  fees  will  be  paid  by  all 
special  students. 

Industrial  Scholarships. 

Industrial  scholarships  are  greatly  needed  that  students  may 
have  a  chance  to  earn  some  part  of  their  expenses  and  at  the  same 
time  learn  how  to  do  some  useful  work.  Three  such  scholarships  are 
now  being  supported. 

One  industrial  scholarship  of  $75  per  annum  has  been  donated 
by  Miss  Nora  R.  Nelson,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  through  the  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  the  Church  of  the  Pilgrims,  connected  with  the 
Home  Missionary  Union  of  the  State  of  New  York.  This  scholarship 
is  held  this  year  by  James  Everette  Coleman,  of  the  Freshman.  Class, 
and  is  disbursed  for  repair  work. 

Mrs.  John  T.  Avery,  of  Galesburg,  111.,  has  donated  an  industrial 
scholarship  of  $40  per  year.  This  is  now  divided  between  Gordon  H. 
Byrd,  of  the  Junior  Class,  who  is  assigned  to  library  work,  and  Anna 
E.  Cooper,  of  the  Fourth  Year  Class,  for  care  of  rooms. 

Miss  S.  B.  Broadwell,  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  donates  $15  for  a 
scholarship  for  a  girl.  This  is  now  assigned  to  Sadie  B.  Avers,  of 
the  Junior  (lass,  for  library  work. 

Scholarships,   Prizes   and   Honors. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  awards  annually  two  prize  scholarships  to 
the  Preparatory  School  in  Baltimore,  two  to  the  Princess  Anne 
Academy,  and  two  to  the  Virginia  Collegiate  and  Industrial  Institute. 
These  prizes  are  awarded  in  each  school,  one  to  the  young  man  who 
maintains  the  highest  standing  among  the  men  of  the  preparatory 
courses,  and  one  to  the  young  woman  who  maintains  the  highest 
standing  among  the  women  of  the  preparatory  courses.  These  scholar- 
ships yield  four  years  of  free  tuition.     They  are  now  held  for  Mor- 
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jran  College  Academy,  Baltimore,  by  Lauretta  M.  Dunlap.  Baltimore. 
Md. ;  Alice  G.  Taylor.  Pikesville.  Md. ;  Lavinia  Johnson.  Gorans. 
Md.;  Nellie  E.  Watkins,  Monkton.  Md.,  and  S.  Leroy  Taylor.  Pikes- 
ville, Md.  For  Princess  Anne  Academy  they  are  held  by  Bertha  L. 
Munson,  Wilmington.  Del.:  Gordon  H.  Byrd.  Crisfield,  Md.;  Ruth 
Elizabeth  Moore.  Seaford,  Del. ;  James  Everette  Coleman.  Wetipquin, 
Md. :  Mary  Elizabeth  Wilson.  Fairmount,  Md. :  Greta  Jeanette  Johns. 
Newark,  .X.  J.,  and  Andrew  Davis  Wilson.  Still  Pond.  Md. 

The  Trustees  of  the  College  have  also  made  available  annually 
free  scholarships:  One  to  the  young  main  and  one  to  the  young 
woman,  prepared  for  College  in  the  public  schools  of  Baltimore,  and 
able  to  enter  College  without  conditions.  The  scholarship  secures 
four  years  of  free  tuition.  The  holders  will  be  chosen  by  the  Prin- 
cipal of  the  Colored  High  School.  The  scholarships  are  now  held  by 
Charles  J.  Rusk.  Lula  M.  Briggs.  James  D.  Camper  and  Hilary 
Glascoe. 

The  Charles  W.  Baldwin  prize  consists  of  a  gold  medal  awarded 
for  the  best  English  oration.  The  prize  established  by  Rev.  C.  W.- 
Baldwin.  D.  1)..  was  awarded  in  1916  to  A.  Marguerite  Veals.  Port 
Deposit.  Md..  in  1917  to  Julius  Alphonso  Smith.  Middleburg.  Va. 

The  W.  A.  C.  Hughes  prize  consists  of  a  gold  medal  awarded  for 
the  second  best  English  oration.  This  prize  established  by  Rev. 
W.  A.  C.  Hughes,  D.  D..  was  awarded  in  1916  to  James  R.  Webb, 
Orange.  X.  J.:  in  1917  to  John  Francis  Monroe,  Washington.  D.  ( '. 

Contestants  for  these  prizes  will  be  selected  from  ( !ollege  pre- 
paratory and  Normal  students  who  have  shown  marked  proficiency 
in  English  during  the  first  semester.  The  subject  should  be  chosen  by 
the  beginning  of  the  second  semester  and  the  oration  completed  by 
April  15th.  The  contestants  will  file  copies  of  their  oration  with 
the  President,  and  the  winners  are  expected  to  write  the  donors  let- 
ters of  thanks. 

The  Nathaniel  M.  Carroll  prize  has  been  established  by  Rev. 
Dr.  X.  M.  Carroll,  a  member  of  the  first  regular  class  admitted  to 
the  Centenary  Biblical  Institute,  now  Morgan  College.  This  prize. 
five  dollars  in  gold,  will  be  awarded  to  the  student  of  any  class  show- 
ing the  greatest  relative  progress  in  English  for  the  entire  school 
year,  together  with  satisfactory  record  in  deportment  and  attend 
ance.  This  prize  was  awarded  in  1916  to  Benjamin  H.  Bonds.  Say  re- 
ton,  Ala.;  in  1917  to  Rosa  Lee  Ada  Brown.  Middleway.  \Y.  Va. 

The  Eliza  Jane  Cummings  memorial  medal  has  been  established 
by  the  children  of  the  late  Mrs.  Cummings.  in  memory  of  their 
mother,  an  ardent  friend  of  Morgan  College,  and  will  be  awarded  to 
the  young  woman  who  pursues  a  practical  course  of  social  study  and 
prepares  satisfactory  written  reports  on  her  study.  This  will  be 
open  to  women  students  of  the  third  and  fourth  year  preparatory 
classes  and  of  the  College.  This  medal  was  awarded  in  1916  to  Hattie 
M.  Grant,  in  1916  to  Lillian  A.  Robinson.  Baltimore.  Md. 
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The  prize  of  the  Trustees  for  excellence  in  declamation  was 
awarded  m  1916  to  Joseph  G.  Grant,  in  1917  to  Mary  Ethel  Waters 
Salisbury,  M^L,  and  a  second  prize,  privately  donated  to  Charles  V 
Hodges,  Jr.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

In  1916  the  Newton  Sawyer  Scholarship  was  awarded  by  the 
donor,  Mrs.  M.  A.  H.  Cadden,  to  Mary  Elma  Riley. 

The  Metropolitan  Church  Scholarship  has  been  continued  to 
William  T.  Bell. 

Mrs.  Laura  F.  Wheatley,  Nellie  E.  Watkins,  Anna  E.  Cooper 
and  James  E.  Coleman  were  awarded  Stewart  Missionary  Foundation 
Prizes.  Mrs.  Wheatley  also  won  the  fourth  prize  out  of  thirteen 
prizes  offered  by  the  Maryland  League  for  National  Defense  in  a 
national  essay  contest  on  the  general  subject  of  Universal  Obligatory 
Military  Training  and  Service.  . 

Mrs.  John  T.  Avery,  of  G-alesburg,  111.,  donates  ten  dollars  to 
be  used  under  the  direction  of  Dean  Pickens  for  the  encouragement 
of  debating. 

Mrs.  John  T.  Avery  offers  also  for  the  year  1917-18  two  prizes, 
of  ten  dollars  each,  one  to  the  young  man  who  gets  the  highest  aver- 
age among  the  young  men,  and  one  to  the  young  woman  who  gets 
the  highest  average  among  the  young  women  in  the  following  qualifi- 
cations: Scholarship,  deportment  and  neatness  in  work  and  person. 
The  mark  must  not  be  below  75  per  cent,  in  either  of  these  qualifi- 
cations. 

Books  and   Stationery. 

Text-books  and  stationery  may  be  purchased  at  the  College  If 
text-books  are  purchased  elsewhere,  they  must  be  of  the  authorized 
text  and  edition. 

Expenses. 

A  yearly  entrance  fee  of  one  dollar,  a  lecture  and  magazine  fee 
of  one  dollar  and  an  athletic  fee  of  two  dollars  are  charged  every 
student.  The  athletic  fee  entitles  the  student  to  such  physical  train- 
ing as  is  authorized  by  the  College.  A  laboratory  fee  of  five  dollars 
per  annum  is  charged  each  student  of  the  science  classes,  to  be  paid 
one-half  on  entering  and  one-half  at  mid-year. 

The  lecture  and  magazine  fee  of  one  dollar  is  equally  divided 
between  supporting  a  course  of  lectures  and  a  monthly  school  maga- 
zine. The  magazine  will  be  sent  to  parents  of  students  unless  other- 
wise requested.  The  summary  of  semester  reports  of  students  will 
be  published  in  the  magazine. 

The  tuition  fee,  including  room,  rent  at  the  College  for  four 
weeks,  is  five  dollars ;  to  children  of  ministers,  this  charge  will  be 
t  h  ree  and  a  half  dollars  per  four  weeks.  Day  students  will  be  charged 
tor  tuition  four  dollars  per  four  weeks,  two  and  one-half  dollars  if 
they  are  children  of  ministers. 
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Except  the  diploma  fee,  which  every  graduate  must  pay  two 
weeks  before  commencement,  those  mentioned  above  are  the  only 
regular  charges  made  by  the  College,  and  include  all  payments  for 
room  rent  of  individual  students,  giving  also  the  privilege  of  the  gen- 
eral rooms,  heated,  lighted  and  kept  in  order.  The  cost  of  board  and 
laundry  is  determined  by  a  Boarding  Club  of  students,  and  is  fixed 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Club.  It  will  be  about  eight  dollars  per 
month  of  four  weeks. 

The  first  payments,  including  first  month's  fees  and  deposits,  are 
as  follows:  Boarders,  $30.00,  boarders  (ministers'  children),  $27.00; 
those  not  boarding  at  the  College,  $12.00.  The  deposit  will  be  held 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  depositor  for  the  last  month  of  the  school 
year  unless  he  sooner  regularly  withdraw  from  the  school.  Bills  are 
payable  every  four  weeks  in  advance.  No  deduction  is  made  for  ab- 
sence of  less  than  four  weeks,  for  the  first  two  weeks  of  the  school 
year,  or  for  the  last  month. 

Each  student  on  registering  is  required  to  pay  entrance  fee,  ath- 
letic fee,  laboratory  fee  (half  year)  and  two  months'  board,  tuition 
and  room  rent.  No  student  will  be  admitted  until  these  payments  are 
made  in  full. 

A  student  will  be  charged  regular  fees  until  notice  of  withdrawal 
is  given  the  Dean.  Boarding  students  will  not  be  allowed  to  with- 
draw until  all  bills  are  settled. 

Remittances  should  be  made  directly  to  Morgan  College  for  all 
school  fees. 

For  convenient  reference  the  items  of  expense  mentioned   above 
are  tabulated : 

Entrance  fee  per  year $1.00 

Lecture  and  magazine  fee  per  year 1.00 

Athletic  fee  per  year 2.00 

Tuition  and  room  rent  per  school  month,  four  weeks..     5.00 
Tuition  and  room  rent  to  ministers' children  (special)     3.50 
(This  provides  room  for  those  who  board  in  the  College.) 

Board  and  laundry,  four  weeks 8.00 

Laboratory  fees — science  classes,  per  year 5.00 

Tuition  only   (day  students),  four  weeks 4.00 

Tuition  only,  ministers'  children 2.50 

Music,  per  year,  Avith  use  of  piano 18.00 

First  payments,  including  deposits : 

Boarders    30.00 

Boarders,    ministers'    children 27.00 

Day  students 12.00 

Diploma  fees: 

College    5.00 

College  Preparatory 2.00 

In  view  of  the  unparalleled  market  conditions  of  the  present  and 
the  uncertainty  of  the  future,  it  is  not  possible  to  guarantee  any  fixed 
rate    for   board   without    making   the   rate    very   high.     It    is   hoped    and    ex- 
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pected  that  it  will  be  possible  to  board  the  students  for  $8.00  per  month 
of  four  weeks.  If  necessary  this  rate  will  be  increased  and  all  students 
will  be  received  only  on  condition  that  extra  payment  will  be  made  if 
necessary. 

Should  market  conditions   make  reductions  possible,   they  will  be  made 
All    other   charges    will    be   as    advertised. 

Dormitories. 

Two  dormitories  are  provided  within  the  building,  one  for  young 

men  and  one  for  young  women.  These  dormitories  arc  furnished 
with  beds,  mattresses,  chiffoniers,  washstands,  washbowls,  pitchers 
and  sloppails.  Students  must  furnish  quilts,  blankets,  sheets,  pillows 
and  pillowcases,  white  spreads  for  single  beds  and  toilet  articles. 
Each  student  should  also  be  provided  with  overshoes  and  an  umbrella. 

Damage  to  school  property  caused  by  the  student  will  be  charged 
to  him.  Assessment  may  be  made  against  the  occupants  of  a  room 
or  of  a  building,  against  a  class  or  group  of  students  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  damage  and  the  way  it  occurs. 

Students  care  for  their  own  rooms,  beds,  chiffoniers  and  ward- 
robes. Inspection,  under  the  direction  of  the  Dean,  is  made  twice 
each  day.  Any  delinquency  in  care  of  room,  bed,  clothing  or  person 
will  be  cause  for  demerit,  and  if  persisted  in  will  result  in  requiring 
the  student  to  withdraw  from  the  school. 

All  clothing  and  laundered  articles  should  be  plainly  marked  with 
the  name  of  the  owner  in  indelible  ink.  No  responsibility  will  be 
assumed  for  unmarked  articles. 

The  use  of  tobacco  is  forbidden. 

It  is  not  wise  for  any  student  to  carry  on  his  person  or  have  in 
his  room  large  sums  of  money,  or  expensive  jewelry.  The  College 
cannot  assume  responsibility  for  the  safe  keeping  of  any  property 
unless  left  on  deposit  at  the  office. 

Applications  for  rooms  are  recorded  as  received,  and  later  rooms 
are  assigned.  The  rent  will  be  charged  from  the  beginning  of  the 
year,  even  though  the  student  does  not  at  once  occupy  the  room, 
students  wishing  to  retain  a  room  for  the  coming  year  must  make  tho 
request  of  the  Dean  and  deposit  one  dollar.  Such  assignments  of 
room  will  give  no  student  the  right  to  occupy  the  room  during  the 
summer  vacation.  All  rooms  must  be  vacated  for  the  summer.  Stu- 
dents failing  to  surrender  the  key  at  the  close  of  the  year  will  be 
charged  room  rent  for  the  summer.  Baggage  and  clothing  cannot  be 
stored  in  the  building  except  by  special  arrangement  with  the  Dean, 
and  then  entirely  at  the  risk  of  the  owner.  All  parts  of  the  build- 
ing, including  the  dormitories  for  the  young  women,  are  under  the 
general  care  of  the  Dean.  Regulations  for  the  government  of  this 
dormitory  must  have  his  approval;  but  the  young  women  boarders 
are  under  the  immediate  care  and  direction  of  an  experienced  Matron- 
Preceptress,  who  will  accompany  the  young  women  to  church,  and  to 
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such  general  entertainments  as  they  are  allowed  to  attend.  She  will 
also  direct  the  care  of  the  persons,  wardrobes,  rooms  and  the  general 
deportment  of  the  young  women. 

A  young  woman  desiring  to  be  absent  from  any  school  duty  to 
visit  friends  must  first  have  a  written  request  from  her  parents  for 
her  absence,  which  request  should  be  addressed  to  the  Matron.  The 
request  will  not  be  honored  when  the  good  of  the  school  or  of  the 
young  woman  will  best  be  met  by  refusing  it. 

Examination. 

The  school  year  is  divided  into  two  terms,  or  semesters,  of  equal 
length.  Each  semester  closes  with  an  examination  covering  the  work 
of  the  semester. 

The  regular  examinations  are  entrance,  mid-year,  and  final.  In 
all  the  studies  of  the  courses,  these  examinations  are  all  held  on  the 
dates  published  in  the  calendar,  being  duly  posted.  Examinations, 
in  the  form  of  oral  or  written  tests,  are  given  at  intervals  during 
regular  recitation  periods  by  the  several  instructors. 

A  student  who  fails  to  appear  for  general  examinations  may  be 
charged  a  fee  when  he  presents  himself  for  special  examinations,  or 
may  be  denied  any  examination. 

Seniors  and  fourth-year  students  having  an  average  of  ninety 
(90)  per  cent,  or  above  in  all  studies,  and  an  average  of  ninety-five 
(95)  per  cent,  or  above  in  both  deportment  and  attendance  for  the 
year,  may  be  excused  from  examination  in  those  subjects  in  which 
an  average  of  eighty-five  (85)  per  cent,  or  above  has  been  maintained 
for  the  year.     Such  students  shall  be  known  as  honor  students. 

Discipline. 

The  general  discipline  of  the  College  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Dean. 
Teachers  have  control  of  the  recitation  and  study  periods  of  their 
classes,  but  any  exercise  of  discipline  extending  beyond  the  class  or 
study  period,  or  beyond  the  classroom,  in  its  penalties  and  punish- 
ments, or  that  involves  different  teachers  or  classes,  must  be  at  once 
reported  to  the  Dean  and  approved  by  him. 

Music. 

Day  students  who  may  desire  to  use  the  facilities  of  the  building 
out  of  school  hours,  will  first  make  proper  arrangements  with  the 
Dean. 

The  Negro  race  has  great  natural  taste  and  aptitude  for  music. 
This  fact  indicates  a  possible  line  of  development,  which  our  school 
will  recognize  and  encourage.  The  services  of  an  experienced  in- 
structor  in  music   have  been   secured   for   this  important   work,    to 
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which  special  attention  will  be  given.  There  is  Little  organ- 
ized, systematic  effort  in  musical  education  among  Negroes  in  this 
region.  In  order  that  musical  education  may  be  encouraged,  the  Col- 
lege will  make  arrangements  for  first-class  instruction  on  the  piano,. 
organ,  violin  and  other  instruments,  or  in  roice  culture.  Details  will 
be  furnished  on  application.  Certain  advanced  courses  in  music  may 
be  credited  on  the  scholastic  courses. 

Coluege  Caps  and  Gowns. 

College  students  are  required  to  provide  appropriate  college  caps 
and  gowns  and  wear  the  same,  when  required,  at  college  functions. 

The  members  and  graduates  of  the  preparatory  department  do 
not  wear  caps  and  gowns  at  commencement  exercises.  The  graduates 
are  required  to  wear  informal  and  simple  clothes.  The  members  of 
the  graduating  class,  their  parents  or  guardians,  should  confer  with 
the  Dean  before  purchasing  commencement  dress. 

All  the  time  of  commencement  week,  both  days  and  evenings, 
including  commencement  night,  are  at  the  disposal  of  the  Faculty 
for  authorized  school  functions.  Classes  are  not  permitted  to  arrange 
for  independent  meetings,  social  or  otherwise,  without  the  consent  of 
the  Faculty.  Picnics,  outings  and  entertainments  must  be  properly 
arranged  and  chaperoned  by  mutual  arrangement  between  classes  and 
Faculty. 
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The  Courses  of  Study 


The  curriculum  of  the  schools,  with  its  studies  and  exercises, 
grouped  and  arranged  in  the  courses  of  study  and  offered  and  applied 
in  elementary  schools,  high  schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  is  a  sub- 
ject of  chief  importance.  School  officers  and  teachers,  people  and  pu- 
pils, must  give  it  earnest  consideration  if  they  wish  to  pursue  their 
respective  ends  with  intelligence  and  attain  them  with  satisfaction. 
All  times  and  places  have  been  visited  by  the  educator — genius  and 
scholar  and  plain  man;  and  those  traditions  and  ideals  and  achieve- 
ments, believed  or  proved  to  constitute  the  fittest  means  of  increasing 
social  and  individual  efficiency,  have  been  selected  as  its  material.  The 
curriculum  is,  therefore,  well  represented  as  an  epitome  of  life,  en- 
abling the  schools  to  meet  both  the  varying  and  relatively  permanent 
conditions  of  life.  Some  aims  are  so  intimately  associated  with  daily 
affairs  that  they  do  not  need  provision  in  the  curriculum ;  but  others, 
manifold  in  relationship,  necessary  for  highest  happiness  and  useful- 
ness, very  difficult  of  attainment,  must  have  special  provision  therein. 

The  college  courses  are  presented  in  a  new  form. 

Efficient  Christian  citizenship,  Morgan  College  declares  to  be  its 
purpose,  and  it  emphasizes  that  purpose  in  presenting  the  course  of 
study,  with  divisions  and  adjustments,  as  the  chief  means  of  realiza- 
tion. The  individual  student  is  reminded  of  the  threefold  oppor- 
tunity afforded  him: — full  college  course;  the  college  preparatory 
courses,  as  his  final  scholastic  purpose,  or  for  college  entrance,  with  a 
profession  in  view,  or  for  better  service  in  any  sphere;  and  normal 
courses  with  teaching  as  a  profession  in  view. 

THE   COLLEGE   COURSES. 

Standard  of  Admission. — The  standard  of  admission  to  these 
courses  is  substantially  that  laid  down  by  the  National  Education  As- 
sociation for  secondary  schools  in  the  circular — "Articulation  of 
High  School  and  College." 

Order  of  Courses. — Certain  courses  are  required  of  all,  and  are 
so  designated.  Certain  other  courses  are  prerequisites  for  courses  to 
follow,  and  are  so  designated.  In  certain  cases,  the  year  or  years  in 
which  the  study  must  be  taken  is  designated. 

These  courses  offer  to  the  students  a  variety  of  electives,  64  cred- 
its being  required  for  the  A.  B.  degree.  A  choice  is  offered  of  the 
classical,  that  is,  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  or  German  and  Spanish 
in  combination. 
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Those  desiring  to  prepare  for  theological  study  will  be  permit- 
ted to  elect  language  and  literature  in  large  degree ;  those  preparing 
for  medical  or  scientific  study  may  choose  the  scientific  courses;  and 
it  is  expected  that  early  provision  will  be  so  made  as  to  give  our 
graduates  one  year's  credit  in  certain  professional  schools. 

College  students  electing  the  courses  in  education,  on  graduation 
will  be  granted  recognition  by  the  State  Department  of  Education. 
This  recognition  is  equivalent  to  the  possession  of  a  certificate  to 
teach  in  Maryland.. 

English. 

English  I.     Rhetoric.     4  hours;  year  course.     3  credits. 

This  is  a  course  in  productive  rhetoric,  in  which  the  student  is 
drilled  in  the  various  forms  of  sentence  structure,  figures  of  grammar, 
and  figures  of  rhetoric,  with  constant  reference  to  the  standard  au- 
thors in  English  for  illustration.  Themes  are  regularly  required,  and 
the  various  forms  of  written  discourse  illustrated  and  explained.  The 
etymology  of  English  words  is  studied  incidentally  in  all  the  writings. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  develop  a  simple  and  effective  style 
of  general  writing.  This  course  is  required  of  all  college  students, 
and  is  pursued  in  either  the  Freshman  or  Sophomore  year. 

In  alternate  years  a  half-year  course  in  argumentation  with  prac- 
tical exercises  in  debate  will  be  offered.    (Offered  in  year  1917-18.) 

English  II.     4  hours;  year  course.    3  credits. 

This  is  a  course  in  English  literature  from  Chaucer  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Victorian  Era.  Typical  authors  are  examined,  and  selec- 
tions are  studied.  The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  the  student  a 
broad  survey  of  the  English  literature  of  these  periods.  A  brief 
study  of  the  Romantic  movement  both  in  prose  and  poetry  will  be 
made.  The  student  is  required  to  prepare  note-books,  for  which 
credit  will  be  given  in  the  course. 

This  course  is  required  of  all  college  students,  and  is  pursued  in 
the  Freshman  or  Sophomore  year,  in  alternation  with  course  I. 

English  III.     4  hours;  year  course.    3  credits. 

(a)  A  general  survey  of  the  field  of  English  literature  from  the 
beginning  of  the  Victorian  Era  to  the  present  time.  Besides  studying 
typical  authors  of  the  Victorian  Era  the  leading  authors  of  the  pres- 
ent time  are  considered. 

(b)  A  general  survey  of  American  literature  occupies  one  half 
the  year.  In  this  course  the  leading  authors  of  the  present  time  are 
designated  and  their  work  summarized. 
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English  IV.     4  hours ;  year  course.    3  credits. 
In  this  year  two  courses  are  offered. 

(a)  This  is  an  intensive  study  of  selected  authors,  such  as 
Shakespeare,  Milton  and  the  epic,  or  Tennyson,  or  Browning,  or 
Chaucer,  or  some  special  topic,  such  as  the  novel,  the  drama,  etc. 

(b)  English  philology.  Here  a  study  is  made  of  the  growth  of 
the  English  language.  The  peculiarities  of  sentence  structure  of  dif- 
ferent periods  are  noted,  and  the  steady  progress  of  the  change  in 
forms  of  declension  are  pointed  out,  and  contrasted  with  the  growth 
of  German  and  other  Continental  languages.    Various  text-books. 

Latin. 
Latin  I.    4  hours ;  year  course.     3  credits. 

>  Virgil,  ./Eneid  (Books  I. -IV).  Discussion  of  Latin  poetry  in  gen- 
eral. Scansion.  Roman  mythology  and  folk  lore  explained.  Histori- 
cal as  distinguished  from  the  mythological  and  poetical  elements  con- 
sidered.   The  place  of  Latin  poetry  in  the  world's  literature. 

Prose  Composition.  Special  drill  on  Latin  idioms.  Conversion 
of  Latin  into  English  and  English  into  Latin.  Sight  reading.  Ro- 
man history  one  hour  per  week. 

Latin  II.     4  hours ;  year  course.    3  credits. 

Cicero:  De  Senectute  and  De  Amicitia.  The  writings  of  Cicero 
are  studied  for  the  two-fold  purpose  of  furnishing  a  thorough  and  a 
comprehensive  drill  in  the  highest  type  of  Latin  prose  and  to  illus- 
trate the  literature  of  the  Golden  Age  of  the  Latin  race.  Especial  at- 
tention is  called  to  the  oratorical,  as  distinguished  from  the  merely  de- 
scriptive or  epic,  style. 

Selections  from  Ciceronian  letters.  These  selections  illustrate 
the  great  excellence  of  the  epistolary  style  in  Latin  literature — a 
style  seldom,  if  ever,  excelled  in  the  history  of  letters.  Constant  drill 
in  grammatical  forms  and  rhetorical  analysis  is  insisted  upon  in  this 
course,  which  is  required  of  all  electing  Latin  for  the  A.  B.  degree. 

Latin  III.     3  hours ;  year  course.    2  credits. 

(a)  First  Semester:  Horace,  Odes  and  Epodes.  This  course 
furnishes  abundant  opportunity  for  illustrating  the  various  metrical 
forms  in  the  Latin  language  not  considered  in  the  iEneid. 

(&)  Second  Semester:  Selections  from  Seneca,  Pliny,  and  Ju- 
venal, representative  of  the  Silver  Age  of  Latin  literature.  Especial 
attention  is  called  to  the  domestic  and  industrial  features  of  Latin  life, 
as  represented  in  these  authors.    This  course  is  optional. 
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Latin  IV.     3  hours ;  year  course.    2  credits. 

This  course  deals  with  the  origin  and  development  of  Roman 
history  and  of  political  philosophy,  as  shown  in  the  writings  of  Livy 
and  Tacitus,  with  selections  from  Caesar. 

Greek. 

Greek  I.     4  hours;  year  course.  4  credits. 

Intensive  study  of  the  elements  of  the  Greek  language,  seeking 
the  mastery  (in  the  shortest  time)  of  grammar  and  vocabulary  suffi- 
cient for  beginning  the  reading  of  Greek  literature. 

Greek  II.     3  hours;  year  course.    3  credits. 

The  studies  of  course  I.  are  continued:  Reading  of  selections 
Xenophon,  New  Testament  and  Homer,  with  practical  exercises  in 
grammar  and  composition.  Special  studies  in  etymology  and  syntax, 
and  drills  for  vocabulary. 

Courses  I.  and  II.  are  for  those  who  enter  without  Greek;  and  for 
any  who  may,  later,  find  it  expedient  to  resume  their  Greek,  and  wish 
also  a  rapid,  but  thorough  review. 

Greek  III.     2  hours;  year  course.    2  credits. 

Greek  Philosophy  and  Oratory:  Plato;  Demosthenes. 

Greek  IV.     2  hours;  year  course.     2  credits. 

Greek  History  and  Drama :  Herodotus ;  iEschylus  and  Euripides ; 
Thucydides.     Greek  Art. 

History  and  Political  Science. 

History  I.     3  hours;  year  course.     3  credits. 

European  History.  An  introductory  course  in  the  founding  and 
development  of  Europe,  noting  the  disintegration  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  and  the  growth  of  German  institutions  from  the  decline  of 
Rome  to  the  passing  of  the  "Old  Regime."  375 — 1789. 

History  II.     3  hours;  year  course.    2  credits. 

American  History.  An  introductory  course  in  American  coloni- 
zation and  the  formation  of  the  United  States,  as  the  expansion  and 
modification  of  European  civilization.    1453 — 1829. 

Courses  I.  and  II.  are  given  in  alternate  years. 
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Hist  or  if  III.     3  hours;  rear  course.     2  credits. 

European  History.  Studies  in  European  revolutions  and  reac- 
tion, and  the  growth  of  democracy,  giving  special  attention  to  the 
French  Revolution,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  the  formation  of  the; 
German  Empire.     1789— — 1917. 

History  IV.     3  hours;  year  course.     2  credits. 

American  History.  Study  of  the  Slavery  Crisis  through  the 
Civil  War  and  period  of  Reconstruction  to  the  present  time.  1845 — 
2915. 

Courses  III.  and  IV.  are  given  in  alternate  years;  and  I.  or  II. 
and  III.  or  IV.  are  required  to  obtain  the  degree  of  A.  B. 

History  V.     2  hours;  year  course.     2  credits. 

Political  Science.  An  introduction  to  general  political  science,  as 
illustrated  in  English  and  American  constitutional  history  and  con- 
tinental European  political  changes. 

History  VI.    2  hours;  year  course.    2  credits. 

American  Geography.  Study  of  political  and  physical  geography 
in  the  Americas,  with  special  reference  to  Latin  America  in  its  politi- 
cal and  commercial  relations  with  the  United  States.  The  rise, 
growth,  independence,  and  subsequent  development  of  the  South 
American  States  are  carefully  considered.  Canada  and  the  West 
Indies  receive  attention. 

History  VII.     2  hours;  year  course.     2  credits. 

National  Expansion  and  Diplomacy.  An  introduction  to  the 
struggle  for  world  leadership,  with  the  intensive  study  of  European, 
American  and  Asiatic  statesmanship. 

* 

History  VIII.    2  hours ;  year  course.    2  credits. 

General  History  of  Education.    See  Education. 

Economics,  Sociology,  Philanthropy. 
Economics  I.    2  hours;  year  course.     2  credits. 

The  elementary  principles  of  economic  theory  are  studied,  with 
industrial  history  and  commercial  geography.  The  modern  produc- 
tive and  distributive  processes  are  carefully  considered. 

Sociology  I.     2  hours;  year  course.    2  credits. 

As  a  foundation  for  the  next  course  the  theories  of  the  social 
structure  and  the  methods  of  social  activity  are  studied.  The  political 
and  social  organizations  as  expressed  in  national,  state  and  municipal 
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laws  and  administration  are  examined.  Special  attention  is  paid  to 
sub  groups  having  charge  of  such  social  activities  as  the  care  of  the 
poor,  the  defectives  and  delinquents;  the  police,  fire  and  health  de- 
partments. 

Sociology  II.     2  hours;  year  course.    2  credits-. 

Philanthropy.  The  purpose  of  the  courses  in  this  department  is 
to  give  the  students  such  a  working  knowledge  of  the  principles  and 
methods  of  social  work  as  will  enable  them  to  take  an  intelligent  and 
important  part  in  the  philanthropic  activities  of  the  community. 
Social  work  has  become  a  science,  and  needs  trained  leaders  who  not 
only  see  the  problems,  but  have  the  ability  and  the  knowledge  to 
meet  them. 

It  is  hoped  that  those  who  are  interested  in  philanthropy  will 
take  the  two  years'  course  as  the  intensive  study  of  the  second  year  is 
a  most  important  preparation  for  successful  field  work.  Those  who 
are  unable  to  spend  two  years  will,  however,  be  given  a  practical 
training  in  the  fundations  of  social  work  in  the  first  year  course. 

Philanthropy  A.  The  Foundations  of  Social  Work.  This  is  a 
general  course  in  practical  philanthropy  based  on  Dr.  Devine's  "Prin- 
ciples of  Relief,"  which  is  used  as  a  text.  Other  articles  and  books 
are  assigned  for  collateral  reading.  This  course  is  intended  to  give  a 
foundation  for  all  who  wish  to  do  social  work,  and  while  complete 
in  itself  is  also  preparatory  to  the  specializing  on  particular  topics 
which  may  be  taken  up  later. 

The  work  includes  a  brief  survey  of  the  development  of  social 
work  and  its  agencies,  especially  in  their  effect  on  present  methods 
and  conditions.  It  examines  the  organized  agencies,  both  public  and 
private,  for  preventing  and  relieving  distress,  and  studies  the  prin- 
ciples underlying  the  work  and  the  methods  that  experience  has  ap- 
proved. A  part  of  the  time  is  given  to  the  investigation  and  dis- 
cussion of  charity  organization  societies,  hospitals,  dispensaries,  and 
other  existing  organizations  and  institutions. 

Lectures  and  discussions  on  such  topics  as  Friendly  Visiting  and 
The  Relation  of  the  Church  to  the  Charitable  Agencies  of  a  Com- 
munity are  also  a  feature. 

Case  work  and  the  more  intensive  study  of  special  departments 
of  social  work  are  reserved  for  the  second  year  course. 

Sociology  HI.     2  hours;  year  course.     2  credits. 

Philanthropy  II.  Specialized  Social  Work.  (Only  students  who 
have  completed  course  A  will  be  admitted  to  this  course.) 

Seminar  with  Theses  and  Field  Work  is  one  of  the  following 
subjects:  Family  Welfare,  Recreation,  Social  Work  of  Churches. 
(Other  subjects  may  be  added  if  there  is  sufficient  demand.)     Each 
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student  will  be  expected  to  make  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  topic 
chosen.  Field  work  will  be  in  the  existing  agencies,  and  some  feature 
of  the  work  will  be  taken,  on  consultation  with  the  instructor,  as  a 
subject  for  the  thesis. 

All  who  register  for  this  course  will,  in  addition  to  the  study 
of  these  special  branches,  also  be  required  to  take  part  in  the  general 
activities  of  the  class  which  include: 

The  study  and  discussion  of  family  rehabilitation  by  the  case 
method. 

The  investigation  of  the  most  important  economic  and  political 
factors  in  their  effect  on  social  conditions. 

Lectures  on  Public  Health  and  Housing,  covering  such  topics  as 
Communicable  Diseases,  Milk  Supply,  Water  Supply,  Tenement  Con- 
trol, and  Housing  Reforms. 

Philosophy  and  Education. 

Education  I.     3  hours;  year  course;  2  credits. 

Psychology.  An  outline  of  the  subjects  generally  given  in  a 
broad  survey  of  this  field.  The  more  important  forms  of  theory  will 
be  discussed  in  connection  with  the  various  groups  of  facts  that  call 
for  interpretation.  Emphasis  is  laid  on  the  use  of  the  evolutionary 
hypothesis.  The  psychology  of  childhood  and  adolescence  is  studied. 
This  course  is  required  of  all  electing  Education. 

Education  II.     2  hours;  year  course.     2  credits. 

General  History  of '  Education.  Embracing  reviews  of  the  most 
eminent  educational  theories  and  systems  of  ancient  and  modern  times. 

Education  III.     3  hours ;  year  course.    2  credits. 

Special  Method.  Review  of  elementary  English,  geography,  arith- 
metic, and-  a  study  of  methods  and  devices  used  in  teaching  these 
branches. 

Education  IV.     4  hours;  year  course. 

Drawing,  Music,  Elocution  and  Physical  Training.  These  sub- 
jects may  be  taken  with  the  classes  of  normal  and  preparatory  courses 
unless  credit  has  already  been  received. 

Once  a  week  in  each  of  the  subjects  named  throughout  the  year. 

Education  V.     2  hours;  half-year  course.    1  credit. 

General  Method.  A  study  of  the  psychological  and  pedagogical 
principles  upon  which  teaching  is  based. 

Education  VI.     2  hours;  half-year  course.     X  credit. 

School  Organization  and  Discipline.  This  course  comprises 
methods  of  supervising  and  managing  schools,  teachers  and  pupils, 
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courses  of  study  and  programs,  based  on  Maryland  Teachers'  Manual 
and  Courses  of  Study;  sanitation;  playgrounds;  text-books;  supplies 
and  apparatus. 

Education  VII.     2  hours;  half-year  course.     1  credit. 

School  Law.  The  course  treats  of  the  duties  of  the  teacher  as 
an  officer  of  the  State;  school  boards;  trustees;  contracts-  care  of 
property;  records  and  reports,  etc. 

Education  VIII. 

Practice  Teaching.  Throughout  the  year  each  student  will  teach 
at  least  two  periods  every  week  under  the  supervision  of  a  critic 
teacher  m  a  regularly  graded  school. 

Education  IX.     2  hours;  year  course.    2  credits. 

Logic.  The  theory  of  deductive  logic,  as  found  worked  out  in 
such  books  as  Hibben's  Logic  and  Inductive  Logic,  forms  the  sub- 
ject matter  for  the  course.  Here  much  time  is  devoted  to  the  various 
standpoints  from  which  logical  data  are  interpreted.  A  brief  intro- 
duction to  the  algebra  of  logic  will  be  given. 

Several  text-books  are  used. 

Education  X.    2  hours ;  year  course.    2  credits. 

Ethics  and  Esthetics.  An  introductory  course.  Ethics  is  driven 
m  the  first  semester  and  aesthetics  in  the  second  semester.  A  brief 
historical  resume  of  the  chief  types  of  theory  is  given  after  the  facts 
oi  tne  two  sciences  have  been  gathered.    ' 

Mathematics. 

Mathematics)  I.     4  hours;  year  course.     3  credits. 

College  Algebra.  This  course  presupposes  a  knowledge-  of  elemen- 
tary algebra  through  simultaneous  quadratics.  The  subjects  taken 
up  are:  Rapid  review  of  quadratics;  the  progressions;  the  graphic 
treatment  of  simultaneous  quadratic  equations;  the  binomial  theorem 
tor  positive,  negative  and  fractional  exponents;  series;  the  theory 
of  determinants  m  connection  with  linear  equations.  This  course 
is  required  of  all  for  A.  B.  degree. 

Mathematics  II.    4  hours;  year  course.    3  credits. 

Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry.  Drill  in  the  derivation  of 
the  v;,no,.s  classes  of  formulas.  Thorough  study  of  the  theory  of 
logarithm*  Application  of  the  goniometer  to  the  right,  isosceles, 
^hque,  plane  and  spherical  triangles.  A  year  is  devoted  to  this  sub- 
ject, thus  assuring  the  student  sufficient  time  to  master  not  only  the 
simpler  processes,  but  also  to  make  considerable  progress  in  analytical 
trigonometry.  J 
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Mathematics  III.    3  hours;  year  course.    2  credits. 

Analytical  Geometry.  The  straight  line,  circle,  elements  of 
parabola,  ellipse,  hyperbola,  polar  coordinates,  loci  problems  and 
higher  plane  curves.  Both  the  plane  and  solid  analytic  geometry 
will  be  pursued. 

Mathematics  IV.     2  hours;  year  course.     2  credits. 

Calculus.  Differential  calculus,  fundamental  principles,  deriva- 
tives, applications  to  geometry  and  mechanics,  maxima  and  minima, 
indeterminates.    Open  only  to  those  who  have  completed  all  the  above 

courses. 

German. 

German  I.     4  hours ;  year  course.    2  credits. 

Beginner's  Course.  Thorough  study  of  grammatical  forms.  Ex- 
tended study  of  the  various  declensions  of  the  adjectives  and  the  for- 
mation of  the  verb.  Memorizing  the  folk  songs  and  reading  of  easy 
texts. 

Joynes  and  "Wesselhoef  t 's  German  Grammar  is  used  throughout 
the  Courses  I.  and  II.  This  is  required  of  all  students  electing  any 
course  in  German.    It  may  be  pursued  in  the  Preparatory  School. 

German  II.     4  hours;  year  course.     2  credits. 

Reading  of  modern  prose,  writing  German,  and  ample  drill  in 
conversation  constitute  the  work  of  this  course.  The  advanced  part 
of  Joynes  and  Wesselhoef  t 's  Grammar  is  carefully  studied,  and  the 
relations  of  the  German  language  to  the  English  are  noted.  Storm's 
Immensee,  Gerstacker's  Germelshausen,  Das  edle  Blut,  and  Der  Zer- 
brochene  Krug  are  read. 

For  those  who  have  completed  German  I,  and  is  required  of  all 
receiving  credit  in  any  course  in  German. 

German  III.     4  hours;  year  course.     3  credits. 

This  is  a  rapid  reading  course.  The  aim  is  to  enable  the  student 
to  get  sufficient  control  of  German  to  use  the  language  as  an  instru- 
ment, either  in  practical  life  or  in  pursuit  of  advanced  scientific 
knowledge.  Storm,  Freytag,  Seidal,  Fulda,  Ernst,  etc.,  are  read. 
German  lyrics  and  ballads,  Goethe's  Hermann  and  Dorothea. 

German  IV.     4  hours;  year  course.    3  credits. 

Classical  Course.  Lessing,  Goethe,  and  Schiller.  A  brief  study 
of  their  lives.  Lessing's  Minna  von  Barnhelm,  Goethe's  Goetz  von 
Berlichingen,  Werther,  Egmont,  and  Schiller's  Wallenstein  will  be 
read. 
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Spanish. 

» 

Spanish  I.     4  hours ;  year  course.     3  credits. 

Essentials  of  Spanish  Grammar,  a  good  Spanish-English, 
English-Spanish  Lexicon,  and  a  copy  of  the  Spanish  Bible,  the  most 
modern  text,     The  aim  is  conversation  and  sight-reading. 

Spanish  II.     4  hours;  year  course.     3  credits. 

The  grammar  will  still  be  used  as  reference  book,  for  a  more 
thorough  mastery  of  forms,  especially  for  the  verb  system.  The 
Spanish  Bible  will  be  used  in  the  first  part  of  the  year,  and  some 
Spanish  text  for  rapid  reading  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  This 
may  be  varied  by  current  literature,  a  Spanish  paper  or  magazine. 

Natural  Science— Physics  and  Chemistry. 

3  creditT05  L     General  PhySiCS'     3  h°UrS  P1US  lab*;  year  COUrse' 

This  course  will  be  arranged  to  afford  students  preparing  to 
teach  certain  advantages.  Details  concerning  topics,  laboratory,  and 
hours  will  be  completed  at  the  formation  of  classes. 

Chemistry  I.     3  hours  plus  lab. ;  year  course.    3  credits. 

General  Chemistry.     Advanced  course. 

This  course  does  not  presuppose  any  chemical  training,  but  the 
solution  of  an  abundant  supply  of  problems,  illustrating  the  theoreti- 
cal aspect  of  general  chemistry,  is  required  of  every  student  The 
second  semester  is  devoted  almost  entirely  to  the  chemistry  of  the 
chief  metals,  and  a  few  more  advanced  topics,  viz.,  theory  and  per- 
iodic law.  l 

Text-book^-Newell's  Chemistry. 

Chemistry  II.     3  hours  plus  lab. ;  year  course.    3  credits. 

Qualitative  Analysis. 
_  This  is  a  continuation  of  Chemistry  I.  Much  attention  will  be 
given  to  equation  writing  and  the  rules  which  govern  it  Group 
analysis  of  the  base-forming  elements  will  be  studied,  and  will  be 
followed  by  a  study  of  the  group  analysis  of  acid-forming  elements 
Unknowns  involving  both  basic  and  acid  radicals  are  given  the  stu- 
dent to  work  out. 

crGdhseMiStry  HL     EleCtive'     3  hours  Plus  lab-  y^r  course.     3 

Quantitative  Analysis. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  analysis  of  water,  minerals  and 
&aaes.  The  students  are  also  to  bring  in  different  kinds  of  soils  for 
analysis  m  order  to  understand  the  problems  of  agriculture.     Gravi- 
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metric,  volumetric  and  electrolytic  processes  are  stressed.  This  course 
is  open  to  the  students  who  have  had  Chemistry  II.  Laboratory  hours 
to  be  arranged.    Note-book  required. 

Chemistry  IV.  Elective.  3  hours  plus  lab.  year  course.  3 
credits. 

Organic  Chemistry. 

This  course  is  offered  to  those  who  have  had  the  work  of  Chem- 
istry I.  and  II.  A  thorough  study  is  made  of  the  organic  acids, 
hydro-carbon  compounds,  and  carbohydrates,  etc.  The  course  will 
be  conducted  by  lectures,  laboratory  work  and  text-book.  Note-book 
required. 

Biological  Science. 

Botany  I.    2  hours  plus  lab. ;  year  course.    2  credits. 

Plant  life  is  studied  analytically  from  several  standpoints  of  (a) 
morphology,  (b)  physiology,  (c)  histology,  (c)  classification.  The 
object  of  the  course  is  to  give  the  student  a  knowledge  of  plants  as 
living  organisms.  Reproduction  and  heredity  are  touched  upon  to- 
ward the  close  of  the  semester.  Laboratory  hours  to  be  arranged. 
Note-book  required. 

Zoology  II.    Elective.    2  hours  plus  lab. ;  year  course.   2  credits. 

This  course  includes  both  invertebrate  and  vertebrate  zoology. 
Special  attention  is  given  the  development,  habits,  structure,  physi- 
ology and  relationship  of  different  types  of  invertebrates.  The  frog 
and  cat  are  dissected  in  order  to  make  a  comparative  study  of  the 
structure  of  their  bodies.  Laboratory  hours  to  be  arranged.  Note- 
book required. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene  III.     2  hours  plus  lab. ;  2  credits. 

A  study  is  made  of  the  anatomy  and  important  organs  and  sys- 
tems of  the  human  body.  Charts,  the  human  skeleton,  and  dissection 
.of  the  lower  animals  afford  opportunities  for  thorough  study.  Stu- 
dents who  expect  to  study  medicine  will  find  that  this  course  will 
pave  the  way.  Personal,  domestic,  and  public  hygiene  and  sanitation 
are  also  stressed  in  order  to  induce  better  habits  of  living.  Gray's 
Anatomy  is  a  standard  reference.  Laboratory  hours  to  be  ar- 
ranged.    Note-book  required. 

The  Bible  and  the  Progress  of  Christianity. 

Bible  V.     1  hour;  year  course.     1  credit. 

Biblical  History  and  Geography.  The  Bible  world  in  its  geo- 
graphical aspects-  is  presented,  and  its  outlines,  divisions,  and  chief 
localities  are  identified  and  studied.     The  growth  and  organizations 
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of  the  Hebrew  people,  and  their  history  and  influence  under  Meseprta- 
mian,  Syrian,  Egyptian,  Macedonian,  and  Roman  Rule,  and  the  ri« 
and  progress  of  Christianity  to  the  close  of  the  apostolic  age  are 
traced  and  reviewed-the  geographical  background  being  at  the  time 
prominent.     Required  of  all  students. 

Bible  VI.    1  hour;  year  course.     1  credit. 

OM  J2*  ^r^-  A  rapW  SUrVey  0f  the  ori?in  and  f^ms  of  the 
Old  Testament  as  expressing  the  ideals  of  the  Hebrew  people,  for  the 

SZ  f  7  r  lgi0US  V°Cati0n  iS  given-  Written  »d  vocal  inter- 
pretation of  selected  portions  of  this  literature  are  constant  exercises 
in  this  course.    Required  of  all  students. 

Bible  VII.     1  hour;  year  course.     1  credit. 

Jesus  and  the  Twelve.     A  short  harmony  of  the  gospels  is  the 
firs    constructed  to  furnish  a  consecutive  view  of  the  life  and  work 

tin  oTth  ,6  f;,  ^  ^  g0SPel  °f  Ma*  as  a  basis>  *e  revela- 
tion of  the  laws  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  followed,  as  Jesus  pre- 
pares the  apostles  to  begin  their  mission  of  winning  all  nations  to 
ffiKSSft    y^r  ^  V0Cal  -^rpretatL^  of  Stion 

i :zi^M^j::cratnn  to  be  read  constitute  »***  *■*- 

May  be  -substituted  for  Bible  V.,  making  the  geography  of  Pales- 
tine, however,  an  introductory,  as  well  as  a  companion  study. 

Bible  VIII.     1  hour;  year  course.     1  credit. 

The  Christian  Church.    An  intensive  examination  of  such  physi- 

fnd^irof  tt    nf  "^  0V,he  B°man  empire  as  <^ditioned  the  life 
and  work  of  the  Christian  fellowship  is  given.    Then  follows  a  study 

and  En°kfwZth10n -"f  1°*  °f  ?*  ChUrCh  aS  presented  in  the  Ae£ 
and  Epistles,  thus  introducing  the  spirit,  aims  (with  leading  facts) 

ot  Christian  missionary  enterprise. 
May  be  substituted  for  Bible  VII. 
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Synopsis  o*f  College  Courses  with  Entrance  Requirements. 

Entrance  Requirements. — Admission  in  full  to  these  college 
courses  depends  on  the  completion  of  sixteen  (16  units  of  preparatory 
study,  shown  by  special  examination,  or  by  certificate  from  a  school 
of  accepted  standing,  or  by  graduation  from  our  Preparatory  Schools. 
Entrance  with  condition,  when  allowed,  definitely  must  fix  the  time 
and  manner  of  removing  the  condition. 

The  following  table  of  preparatory  subjects  and  units,  indicates 
that  eleven  (11)  units  must  be  offered  by  the  first  five  subjects: 

1.  English   3—4  (b)   Zo-ology 

2.  Foreign  Language 2—4  (c)    Physiology 

(a)    Latin  6.  Bible    % 

(Jo)    Greek  7.  Biology    1 

(c)  German  8.  Music   ' 1 

(d)  French  9.  Drawing    1 

3.  Mathematics  3—4  10.  Education 4 

4.  History  and  Civics 2—3  11.  Physics    1 

5.  Natural  Science 1—2  12.  Bookkeeping  and  Penmanship.  % 

(a)    Geography  13.  Physical  Training 

The  five  additional  units  required  will  be  offered  by  subjects 
selected  under  supeiwision  of  the  authorities,  from  the  rest  of  the  list. 

The  Synopsis  of  College  Course. 

FRESHMAN          SOPHOMORE  JUNIOR  SENIOR 

English   4  English 4    English 2    English   2 

Latin*    4  Latin*    4    Latin*    4    Latin*    3 

Greek*    4  Greek* 3    Greek*   2    Greek*    2 

German*   4  German*   4    German*   4    German*    4 

Mathematics  . .  .4  Mathematics*  .  .4     Spanish*   4     Spanish*   4 

Science 2  Education 3     Science* 3     Science* 3 

History 3  History 3    Education* 7    Education* 7 

Bible 1  Bible 1    History    3    History    2 

Bible 1    Bible 1 


♦Elective. 

College  Courses  for  Teachers. 

The  following  courses  are  offered  teachers  and  others  qualified  to 
follow  such  studies  to  advantage  and  who  may  wish  to  receive  college 
credits.  Other  courses  may  be  offered  if  the  demand  for  them  should 
justify  this  action. 

An  examination  of  The  College  Bulletin  will  show  that  certain 
courses  are  required  for  all  who  become  candidates  for  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  Certain  other  courses  are  prerequisites  for 
courses  to  follow.  A  total  of  64  credits  is  required  for  the  bachelor's 
degree.  Graduates  who  complete  all  the  prescribed  courses  in  educa- 
tion are  granted  a  Teacher's  Certificate  by  the  State  Department  of 
Education.     This  may  be  a  life  certificate  to  teach  in  Maryland. 
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Applicants  who  wish  to  become  candidates  for  the  bachelor's 
degree  m  Morgan  College  may  be  admitted  to  these  courses. 

(a)  by  passing  a  satisfactory  examination  for  admission- 

(b)  by  presenting  satisfactory  certificates  of  work  done  in 
other  institutions; 

(c)  by  submitting  certificates  of  graduation  from  approved 
high  and  normal  schools,  public  or  private. 

m       The  credentials  of  candidates  for  advanced  standing  will  be  sub- 

fo?TrachIrsUatl°n  ^  ^  C°mmittee  in  Char^e  of  Colle^  Courses 

Qualified  applicants  who  are  not  candidates  for  a  degree  mav 
be  enrolled  as  special  students.  y 

For  details  of  the  regular  courses,  with  the  credits  for  each,  see 
pages  -Ly-oU. 

A  candidate  for  the  bachelor's  degree  must  complete  at  least  16 
credits  at  Morgan  College. 

Expenses. 
A  registration  fee  of  one  dollar  per  year. 

i,  ^FiV?/°llai:"  Per  year'  payable  one-half  on  registering  and  one- 
half  at  the  middle  of  the  year,  will  be  charged  for  each  course  of 
two  or  more  credits. 

Not  all  of  these  courses  are  offered  each  year.     Candidates  should 
bSToSSd^  PreSldent  °r  Dean  «**enh*  courses  of  instruction 

Schedule  of  Hours. 

t  *l  \SaTTed  ^  the  C0llege  Cksses  for  Teaehers  shall  extend 
from  4.10  P.  M.  to  5  P.  M.  and  from  5.10  to  6.00  P.  M.  on  week  days 
except  Saturdays.  The  laboratory  work  required  in  the  courses  in 
physics  and  chemistry  may  be  done  on  Saturday  mornings.  Details 
will  be  furnished  later. 

Applications. 

Blank  forms  of  application  for  admission  to  the  College  Courses 
tor  Teachers  may  be  obtained  from  the  Registrar  of  Morgan  College. 
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Courses  of  Instruction. 

The  College  reserves  the  right  to  withdraw  any  of  these  courses 
in  case  the  number  of  applicants  for  them  does  not  warrant  the  for- 
mation of  classes. 

Psychology   (Education  I.     3  hours  per  week;  year  course.     2 

credits. )  — Bulletin. 
History  of  Education   (Education  II.     2  hours  per  week;  year 

course.    2  credits.) — Bulletin. 
Special  Method  (Education  III.   3  hours  per  week;  year  course. 

2  credits.) — Bulletin. 

General  Method    (Education  V.     2  hours  per  week;   half-year 

course.    1  credit.) — Bulletin. 
School  Organization  and  Discipline  (Education  VI.    2  hours  per 

week;  half-year  course.     1  credit.) — Bulletin. 
School  Law  (Education  VI.    2  hours  per  week;  half-year  course. 

1  credit.) — Bulletin. 

Logic    (Education   IX.      2    hours   per   week;    year    course.      2 

credits. )  — Bulletin. 
Ethics  and  Aesthetics   (Education  X.     2  hours  per  week;  year 

course.     2  credits.) — Bulletin. 
College  Algebra  (Mathematics  I.    4  hours  per  week;  year  course. 

3  credits.) — Bulletin. 

Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry    (Mathematics  II.     4  hours 

per  week;  year  course.     3  credits.) — Bulletin. 
German — Beginner's   Course    (German   I.     4   hours  per  week; 

year  course.     2  credits.) — Bulletin. 
German  II. — For  those  who  have  completed  the  equivalent  of 

German  I.     4  hours   per  week;   year  course.      2   credits.)  — 

Bulletin. 
Elementary  Spanish  (Spanish  I.    4  hours  per  week;  year  course. 

2  credits.) 

Spanish  II. —  (Those  who  have  completed  the  equivalent  of  Span- 
ish I.    4  hours  per  week;  year  course.   2  credits.) 

Greek  I. — For  Beginners   (4  hours  per  week;  year  course.     2 

credits. )  — Bulletin. 
•  Greek  II.  (3  hours  per  week;  year  course.    3  credits.) — Bulletin. 

Virgil's  Aeneid,  Books  I.-IV.,  with  Prose  Composition  (Latin  I- 

4  hours  per  week;  year  course.) — Bulletin. 

Latin  II   (4  hours  per  week;  year  course.    3  credits.) — Bulletin. 
No  credit  is  allowed  in  a  foreign  language  for  less  tJian  two  years 

study. 
Economics  I.      (2  hours  per  week;  year  course.     2  credits.) — ■ 

Bulletin. 
Sociology  I.      (2   hours  per  week;   year   course.    2   credits.) — ■ 

Bulletin. 
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Sociology  II.     Philanthropy  A.     2,hours  per  week;  year  course. 

2  credits. 
Sociology  III.    Philanthropy  B.    2  hours  per  week;  year  course. 

2  credits. 

This  course  is  offered  to  those  who  have  pursued  Philan- 
thropy A. 
European  History  (History  I.     3  hours  per  week;  year  course. 

2  credits.) — Bulletin. 
American  History  (History  II.    3  hours  per  week;  year  course. 

2  credits.) — Bulletin. 
European  History  (History  III.    3  hours  per  week;  year  course. 

2  credits.) — Bulletin. 
American  History  (History  IV.     3  hours  per  week;  year  course. 

2  credits.) — Bulletin. 
Political  Science   (History  V.     2  hours  per  week;  year  course. 

2  credits.) — Bulletin. 
English   I.— (Rhetoric.      4    hours    per   week;    year    course.      3 

credits.) 
English  I.  B— Argumentation.     4  hours.     3  credits. 
English  Literature  (English  II.    4  hours  per  week;  year  course. 

4  credits.) — Bulletin. 
English  and  American  Literature    (English  III.    4   hours  per 

week;  year  course.    3  credits.)— Bulletin. 
English    Literature— Intensive   study    of   selected    authors,    etc. 

(English  IV.    4  hours  per  week;  year  course.    3  credits.)  — 

Bulletin. 

English  Literature— Intensive  study  of  selected  authors  (English 
V.    2  hours  per  week;  year  course.    1  credit.)— Bulletin. 

General  Physics  (Physics  I.  3  hours  per  week,  in  addition  to 
laboratory  practice;  year  course.    3  credits.)— Bulletin. 

General  Chemistry  (Chemistry  I.  3  hours  per  week,  in  addition 
to  laboratory  practice;  year  course.     3  credits,)— Bulletin. 

Committee  on  College  Courses  for  Teachers. 
President  John  0.  Spencer,  Professor  Coralyn  L.  Clarke, 

Dean  William  Pickens,  Professor  Charles  A.  Johnson. 

Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Rev.  M.  W.  Clair,  Mr.  H.  S.  Dulaney,  Professor  Carrington  L.  Davis, 
Professor  Joseph  H.  Lockerman. 
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The  College  Preparatory  Courses. 


The  college  preparatory,  or  secondary,  courses  are  based  upon  the 
recommendations  of  the  National  Education  Association. 

The  quantitative  requirement  should  be  sixteen  units. 

"A  unit  represents  a  year's  study  in  any  subject  in  a  secondary 
school,  constituting  approximately  a  quarter  of  a  full  year's  work." 
This  definition  assumes  that  the  length  of  the  school  year  is  from 
thirty-six  to  forty  weeks,  that  a  period  is  from  forty  to  sixty  minutes 
in  length,  and  that  a  study  is  pursued  for  four  or  five  periods  per 
week.  b  It  further  assumes  that  two  hours  of  manual  training  or  lab- 
oratory work  is  equivalent  to  one  hour  of  classroom  work. 

Time  required. — Under  ordinary  conditions  four  school  years  of 
not  less  than  thirty-six  weeks  each,  will  be  required  to  complete  a 
course.    In  some  cases  five  years  may  be  required  to  complete  a  course. 

Standard  of  admission. — The  standard  of  admission  to  the  first 
year  is  the  completion  of  the  eighth  grammar  grade  of  the  elementary 
schools  or  its  equivalent.  In  order  to  accommodate  those  coming 
with  defective  preparation  in  the  grades,  a  limited  amount  of  review 
work  is  provided.  This  must  be  taken  in  addition  to  the  regular  re- 
quirements of  the  preparatory  courses,  hence  this  will  not  count  as 
a  credit  on  the  strictly  secondary  work.  In  some  cases,  the  student 
may  require  two  years  after  entering  first  year,  to  be  fitted  for  regu- 
lar second-year  work  without  condition.  The  special  studies  for  which 
credit  is  not  given,  will  be  named  when  the  student  enters. 

Order  of  studies.— English  is  required  of  all,  and  must  be  taken 
in  the  order  specified.  Elective  subjects  are  by  years,  and  when 
elected  must  be  pursued  a  whole  year  in  order  to  receive  credit.  To 
meet  college  entrance  requirements  in  language  other  than  English, 
at  least  two  years'  credit  must  be  secured.  Not  more  than  two 
foreign  languages  may  be  pursued  for  college  entrance,  and  but  one 
is  recommended. 

Mathematics. 

Courses  I.  and  II.  are  for  review  and  introduction,  to  give 
facility  in  every-day  accounting  and  familiarity  with  business  forms, 
and  to  explain  arithmetical  principles,  and  introduce  the  student  to 
algebraic  symbols,  theory,  and  practice,  and  to  geometrical  language 
and  method. 

Mathematics  I.    P,  a,  first  year,  3 ;  b,  first  year,  2. 

a.  Arithmetic.  Review  and  application  of  fundamental  rules, 
drilling  for  accuracy  with  facility  and  speed,  common  and  decimal 
fractions,  percentage,  interest,  longitude  and  time;  constant  use  of 
business  forms.  Practical  problems  in  business  transactions  and  in  or- 
dinary measurement  are  required. 

Explanation:  C,  College;  P,  College  Preparatory.  Small  letters  and 
numerals  preceding  statements  merely  indicate  convenient  divisions.  Num- 
erals following  a  statement  show  the  number  of  recitations  per  week. 
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b.  Algebra.  The  essentials  of  algebra  to  the  theory  of  exponents, 
interpretation  of-  the  laws  of  arithmetic  by  literal  notation.  Drill' 
explaining  and  applying. 

Mathematics  II.    P,  a,  second  year,  2 ;  b,  second  year,  3. 

a.  Arithmetic.  Review  and  presentation  of  business  forms  and 
methods  for  habitual  use,  ratio  and  proportion,  involution  and  evolu- 
tion, metric  system,  and  mensuration,  with  practical  exercises  in  con- 
structive geometry. 

b.  Algebra.  Essentials  of  algebra  continued;  the  binomial 
theorem,  including  negative  and  fractional  exponents,  and  interpreta- 
tion of  simultaneous  and  quadratic  equations,  including  graphs.  See 
also  Mathematics  IV. 

Mathematics  III.    P,  third  year,  2. 

Bookkeeping.  The  principles  of  bookkeeping  explained,  defini- 
tions, phraseology,  forms  and  accounts,  penmanship,  business  writing, 
business  habits  and  review  and  tests  in  the  commercial  sections  of 
arithmetic,  drilling,  for  skill  and  accuracy  and  rapidity  in  common 
calculations,  and  in  percentage,  interest,  banking,  discount,  partner- 
ship, exchange,  stocks  and  bonds,  taxes,  insurance,  and  industrial 
problems. 

Mathematics  IV.    P,  a,  third  year,  3 ;  b,  c,  fourth  year,  3. 

a.  Plane  Geometry.  The  essentials  of  plane  geometry,  including 
original  exercises,  theorems. 

b.  Solid  Geometry.  The  essentials  of  solid  geometry,  including 
practical  applications,  measurements  and  constructions. 

c.  Review  of  preparatory  algebra  to  introduce  college  algebra. 

Natural  Science.* 

The  elements  of  natural  science  presented  in  the  courses  grouped 
under  this  head,  show  the  unity  of  nature  in  the  close  and  inter- 
dependent relations  revealed.  The  rigid  classification  of  facts  and 
the  formulas  and  laws  proposed  or  discovered,  offer  the  student  ex- 
cellent means  of  mental  discipline.  A  general  survey  of  selected 
material,  from  each  of  the  sciences  of  geography,  physics,  chemistry, 
zoology,  and  physiology,  for  information  and  training  and  college  en- 
trance is  the  aim  that  experience  justifies,  and  is  here  offered. 

laboratory  work  may  be  required  of  the  class  in  physics  and  chemistry 
any  school  day  from  2.30  to  4  P.  M.,  and  on  Saturday  morning  at  hours 
fixed  by  the  instructors. 
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Science  I.    P,  a,  first  year,  3 ;  b,  first  year,  2. 

General  Geography.  The  earth  as  a  planet  and  as  the  home  of 
man,  general  physical  features  and  laws  with  their  relations  to  politi- 
cal divisions,  products,  commercial  progress,  and  political  and  trade 
centers:  the  relations  of  physical  geography  and  history  made  plain 
and  kept  in  view. 

Science  II.     P,  second  year,  4,  with  laboratory. 

a.  General  Science.  This  course  is  an  introduction  to  scientific 
study  and  is  designed  to  acquaint  the  student  with  some  of  the  more 
familiar  phenomena  of  nature  and  their  place  in  a  well-ordered  course 
of  studv.    Notebooks  required. 

b.  Physiology.  Life  in  plant,  animal  and  man,  plan  of  the 
human  body,  structure  and  functions  of  its  organs,  and  practical  les- 
sons, in  personal  domestic,  and  public  hygiene.     Notebooks  required. 

Science  III.    P,  third  year,  3,  with  laboratory. 

Elementary  Chemistry.     P,  third  year,  3,  with  laboratory. 

This  subject  is  offered  all  preparatory  students  as  a  preparation 
for  professional  study  or  for  the  better  understanding  of  scientific 
facts  and  principles.    Note-books  are  required  throughout  the  course. 

Science  IV.  Physics.     P.  fourth  year,  3,  with  laboratory. 
History  and  Civics. 

The  wisdom  of  the  history  committees,  in  advising  a  four-year 
course  for  secondary  schools,  is  accepted.  The  field,  however,  is  one, 
and  the  close  relation  of  its  division  must  become  clearer  and  more  in- 
teresting. The  review,  geographical  and  biographical,  as  well  as  his- 
torical, which  introduces  these  courses,  should  also  make  real  the 
student's  large  social  responsibilities  in  the  political  world  to  which 
he  belongs.  A  final  review  concentrates  thought  on  American  govern- 
ment in  the  light  of  history,  for  understanding  its  aims  and  plans 
and  procedure. 

History  I.    P,  first  year,  2. 

American  (JJ.  S.)  History. 

The  Indians.  Discovery  and  exploration.  Colonization :  Spanish, 
English  and  French.    The  development  of  United  States. 

History  II.    P,  second  year,  3. 

The  History  of  England.  After  brief  consideration  of  traditions, 
corrected  and  supplemented  by  the  physical  geography  of  the  British 
Isles,  effort  will  be  made  to  show  England's  relation  to  early  peoples, 
particularly  the  Romans,  to  development  of  Western  Europe,  itself 
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recognized  as  a  chief  agent  therein,  and  to  the  colonization  of  North 
America  and  formation  of  the  United  States,  now  one  of  the  great 
powers  of  the  world. 

History  III.    P,  third  year,  3. 

Formation  and  Expansion  of  Europe.  Divisions  within  Roman 
Empire,  German  invasions,  decline  and  revival,  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity, formation  of  European  nations,  their  progress  and  rivalry 
at  home  and  in  colonies. 

.  History  IV.     P,  fourth  year,  2. 

American  Political  History.  The  course  in  civics  here  offered  is 
introduced  by  a  general  review,  which  invests  attention  to  the  develop- 
ment of  government  from  oriental  and  classical  beginnings  to  the 
European  kingdoms  and  the  American  union.  An  outline  of  civics 
is  then  continued  in  the  light  of  selected  portions  of  the  United  States 
history. 

History  V. 

a.  Roman  history  and  institutions.    P,  1. 

b.  Grecian  history  and  institutions,    P,  1. 

This  course  is  given  by  the  teacher  in  Latin  and  Greek.  One 
period  each  is  assigned  weekly  to  these  studies,  and  due  recognition  is 
given  m  estimating  the  history  credits  of  each  year  of  the  respective 
courses. 

Language  and  Literature. 

Language,  correctly  spoken  and  written,  words  in  ample  supply 
properly  understood  and  pronounced;  and  the  laws  of  language— 
these  are  ends  sought  whether  the  language  studied  is  Greek,  Latin 
French,  German  or  English.  The  courses  presented  in  this  general 
group  also  recognize  the  importance  of  literary  expression,  and  the 
training  needed  for  its  mastery,  and  the  time  and  difficulty  demanded 
for  appreciation  of  the  best  literature,  as  a  means  of  noble  leisure  in 
the  entertainment  of  ourselves  or  others.  These  high  uses  are  not 
forgotten  in  the  single  beginnings,  and  the  drudgery  of  drill  is  ac- 
cepted to  that  end. 

English  I.    P,  first  year,  5. 

a.  Grammar.  Theory  and  practice;  parts  of  speech,  rules  of 
syntax,  forms  and  analysis  of  sentences— constant  practice  illustra- 
ting the  principles  of  grammar.    3. 

b.  Composition.  Class  exercises  and  the  writing  of  simple  themes, 
weekly. 

c.  Literature.  Reading  and  study  of  selected  authors,  with  oral 
and  written  exercises  on  the  same.  The  requirements  of  the  college 
entrance  committee  are  observed.     2. 
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English  II.    P,  second  year. 

a.  Rhetoric.  An  elementary  course  in  rhetoric  begins  in  the 
second  year  and  continues  through  the  third  year  preparatory  course. 
The  aim  is  to  familiarize  the  student  with  the  various  rhetorical 
forms  and  to  afford  practice  in  the  use  of  these  forms.  Constant 
reference  is  also  made  to  the  rules  of  grammar  already  learned.    2. 

{Themes  suggested  by  the  college  entrance  re- 
quirements for  study  and  reading  are  among 
the  exercises,  oral  and  written,  continued  dur- 
ing these  years.     2. 

English  III.    P,  third  year,  4. 

Rhetoric,  Composition  and  Literature.  Continuation  of  courses 
begun  in  English  II.,  which  see. 

The  importance  of  the  subject  demands  the  reminder  here  re- 
peated :  Deficiency  in  English  fundamentals — pronunciation,  spelling 
accurate  use  of  words,  correct  language,  careful  paragraphing,  re- 
spect for  formalities  of  letter  writing,  and  practical  knowledge  of  the 
elements  and  forms  of  the  whole  composition — will  not  be  excused. 
The  student  must  gain,  show  and  maintain  a  mastery  of  these 
essentials. 

English  IV.     P,  fourth  year,  4. 

a.  Advanced  Grammar.  This  course  introduces  grammar  as  a 
science — the  science  of  language,  and  dwells  on  its  formal  aspects, 
notes  its  relations  to  logic,  follows  an  outline  of  its  history,  and  gives 
much  attention  to  parsing,  analysis,  construction  and  corrections.     1. 

o.  Literature  and  Composition.  The  required  reading  and  study 
and  theme  writing,  while  permitting  no  abatement  of  interest  and 
practice  in  fundamentals,  should  produce  results  which  increased 
knowledge,  growth  and  training  insure.    3. 

German. 

German  I.    P,  third  year,  4. 

Beginner's  Course.  Mastery  of  the  more  difficult  essentials  of 
grammar,  daily  composition,  easy  texts  read,  conversation. 

German  II.    P,  fourth  year,  4. 

Intermediate  Course.  Emphasis  is  put  on  prose  work.  Joynes- 
Meissner,  Parts  I.-II.  Thomas'  Grammar.  (Harvey) — Exercises. 
This  course  is  open  to  all  who  have  completed  German  I.,  or  equiva- 
lent study  and  exercises  fitting  them  for  advanced  work. 
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Latin. 
Latin  I.     P,  third  year,  4. 

First  Lessons.  Pronunciation,  inflection,  translation  and  re- 
cpmposition  of  easy  selections,  memorizing  words,  sentence  order 
studied  simpler  principles  of  the  sentence  examined.  Reading  of 
Caesar  begun.  & 

Latin  II.     P,  fourth  year,  4. 

Beading  and  Composition.  The  forms  and  grammatical  construc- 
tion of  the  Latin  language  are  systematically  investigated  and  applied 
m  connection  with  the  authors  read.  Caesar  is  completed  and  Cicero 
is  begun. 

_  Roman  History  and  Institutions.  Supplemental  lessons  are  given 
m  Roman  history  and  general  social  progress.  One  period  a  week  is 
regularly  assigned  to  this  course  by  the  teacher  of  Latin,  and  due 
recognition  is  given  in  estimating  the  history  credits  each  vear  See 
also  History  V. 

Greek. 
Greek  I.    P,  third  year,  4. 

First  Lessons.  Letters  and  sounds,  pronunciation,  inflection 
translation  and  re- composition  of  easy  selections,  memorizing  of 
words,  the  simpler  applications  to  syntax,  Xenophon  begun. 

Greek  II.    P,  fourth  year,  4. 

Grammar,  Reading  and  Composition.  Systematic  study  of  gram- 
mar for  language  mastery.  Xenophon  completed  and  Homer  These 
authors  read  as  literature,  and  the  language  studied  as  a  means  of 
literary  expression  and  interpretation.  New  Testament:  Gospel  ac- 
cording to  St.  John. 

Greek  III.     P,  third,fourth  year,  1. 

Grecian  History  and  Institutions,  A  period  each  week  of  the  re- 
spective courses  above  will  be  given  to  the  study  of  Greek  history  and 
institutions.  Third  and  fourth-year  students  will  study  the  physical 
geography,  and  early  settlers,  development  and  expansion  of  Greek 
states,  the  Persian  wars,  Athens  and  Sparta,  Alexander,  institutions, 
Greece  and  Rome.    See  History  V. 

These  courses  offered  only  when  six  students  elect  them. 
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The  Bible  and  Christianity. 

The  leading  facts,  the  chief  persons,  and  the  central  doctrines  of 
the  Bible  ought  to  become  constant  elements  of  our  most  familiar 
knowledge.  This  is  the  aim  of  these  courses — and  to  show  the  devel- 
opment of  Christianity  in  the  world.  A  further  object  is  to  prepare 
young  men  and  women  to  teach  the  Bible  effectively. 

Bible  I.    P,  first  year,  2. 

Life  of  Jesus.  Palestine  at  the  birth  and  during  the  life  of  Jesus 
Christ,  geography,  political,  social,  and  religious  affairs.  The  birth 
and  childhood  of  Jesus,  the  ministry,  the  crucifixion,  resurrection,  and 
ascension.  The  new  life  in  Jesus,  Christian  fellowship  and  work. 
Gospel  facts  harmonized,  St.  Mark  the  guide.  Stalker's  Life  of  Christ 
used  for  reference. 

Bible  II.    P,  second  year,  1. 

Preparations  for  Christianity.  A  rapid  review  of  oriental  and 
classical  geography  and  history  sets  the  student  in  the  midst  of  the 
Old  Testament  world.  An  outline  of  Hebrew  history  and  literature 
follows,  showing  the  student  the  development  of  Old  Testament 
aspirations  and  ideals,  to  be  realized  only  in  the  life  and  teachings 
of  Jesus  Christ  and  his  disciples. 

Bible  III.    P,  third  year,  1 

Christian  Missionary  History.  This  course  gives  an  outline  to 
missionary  beginnings  as  recorded  and  suggested  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. The  world  as  a  missionary  field  is  then  presented,  the  principal 
non-Christian  religions  are  examined,  the  demand  for  Christianity 
considered,  and  missionary  crises,  leaders,  methods,  and  progress 
studied. 

Bible  IV.    P,  fourth  year,  1. 

Biblical  Pedagogy.  The  prominence  given  teaching  and  training 
in  the  Bible.  Childhood,  principles  of  education,  principles  of  teach- 
ing, and  psychology,  considered  in  the  light  of  Bible  doctrine  and 
practice.  The  great  teachers  of  the  Bible.  The  Sunday-school,  its 
aims,  organization,  equipment,  courses  of  study,   and  methods. 

Music  and  Drawing. 

Though  the  courses  here  outlined  are  offered  in  simple  elements 
and  exercises,  there  is  recognition  of  that  desire  of  the  soul  which 
seeks  satisfaction  in  the  perfect  expression  of  its  own  sense  of  beauty. 
The  elements  are,  therefore,  presented  and  practiced  as  introducing 
to  possible  advanced  study.  Vocal  music  is  taught  as  a  means  of 
social  culture,  and  to  improve  the  social  and  religious  life  of  the  school. 
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Drawing  is  taught  for  the  encouragement  of  artistic  taste,  but 
more  especially  because  of  its  place  in  a  modern  educational  system. 
Public  school  teachers  are  required  to  possess  an  elementary  knowl- 
edge of  this  subject.  The  course  in  music  provides  suitable  training, 
both  vocal  and  instrumental.  Those  desiring  special  training  should 
confer  with  the  College  authorities.  Credits  on  the  College  courses 
will  be  allowed  for  certain  higher  studies  in  music,  provided  for  in 
advance  and  pursued  under  our  general  direction.  Details  will  be 
furnished  for  each  case. 

Music  I.    P,  first  and  second  years,  2. 

^  Elements  of  Music.  Light  gymnastics  for  ease  and  grace  in 
position  and  movement,  and  expression  for  purity,  modulation,  and 
strength  of  voice;  the  vocal  organs,  sounds  as  expression  of  mind, 
spoken  and  sung,  vowels  and  consonants,  musical  notation;  song  as 
the  musical  interpretation  of  story.  Explanation  and  drill  of  these 
elements.    Hymn  and  chorus  singing. 

Music  II.     P,  third  and  fourth  years,  2. 

Solo  and  Chorus  Singing.  The  exercises  of  Music  I.  are  con- 
tinued, and  further  instruction  in  musical  theory  and  practice  added. 
Selections  from  musical  history  and  biography  are  also  presented. 
Drill  and  instruction,  however,  are  for  better  appreciation  and  inter- 
pretation in  hymn  and  chorus  singing.  Some  famous  hymns  and 
songs.     Individual  and  class  drill. 

Music  III.     All  students:  special. 

Glee  Clubs  and  Concerts.  Several  public  concerts  are  given  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  music  is  a  part  of  our  commencement  program  and 
an  accompaniment  of  various  functions.  Effort  will  be  made  in  the 
early  weeks  of  the  school  year  to  select  and  organize  singers,  and  to 
provide  for  their  training  and  practice,  so  that  readiness  for  good 
service  may  encourage  response  to  worthy  calls. 

Drawing  I.    P,  first  year,  2. 

The  Elements  of  Drawing.  Light  gymnastics,  as  in  music,  aim- 
ing at  precision  as  well  as  grace  in  movement;  training  to  see,  dis- 
cerning parts,  distinguishing  colors,  and  describing  accurately.  The 
relation  of  drawing  to  penmanship  and  geometry,  mechanical  draw- 
ing, simple  principles  and  applications,  proportion,  perspective,  light 
and  shade;  practice  in  freehand,  object  drawing,  pencil  and  crayon. 

Drawing  II.    P,  second  year,  2. 

The  Elements  of  Drawing  continued. 

Color  study,  theory  and  practice:  decoration  and  illustration. 
Drawing  as  a  means  of  expression.  Blackboard  drawing,  correlation 
of  drawing  with  other  school  studies. 
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Drawing  III.     P,  third  year,  1. 

Principles  and  Practice.  The  elements  of  proportion,  perspec- 
tive, light  and  shade,  and  color  reviewed  and  applied  in  object,  dec- 
orative, illustrative  drawing,  for  mastery  of  theory  as  well  as  skill 
in  its  application,  aiming  at  the  teacher's  grasp  of  the  subject. 

Physical  Training. 

Young  Women.  Physical  training  is  regarded  a  regular  school 
study  and  under  suitable  direction  is  required  of  all  students.  Simple 
hand  and  body  movements  will  be  combined  with  marching  and  drill 
work.    Wands  and  dumb-bells  used.     Gymnasium  suits  required. 

Those  physically  unable  to  take  such  exercises  may  be  excused  on 
physician's  certificate  that  the  student  is  physically  incapacitated. 
Other  work  may  be  assigned  instead. 

Young  Men.  Young  men  are  required  to  take  physical  training 
under  proper  supervision,  preferably  under  the  guidance  of  the  Ath- 
letic Association.  As  rapidly  as  possible  plans  will  be  developed  for 
properly  crediting  this  work  as  a  regular  school  study. 

Form  and  Neatness. 

Good  form  and  neatness  are  required  in  all  grades  and  depart- 
ments. This  requirement  extends  to  penmanship,  spelling,  gram- 
matical construction  and  the  intelligent  use  of  the  English  language. 
Students  lacking  in  these  particulars  may  be  denied  graduation 
though  technically  "passing"  in  studies. 
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Synopsis  of  College  Preparatory  Courses. 
FIRST  YEAR       SECOND   YEAR      THIRD  YEAR      FOURTH  YEAR 


Mathematics :            Mathematics :            Mathematics : 
Arithmetic    .  .3        Arithmetic  ..  .2        Geometry 3 


Algebra 2        Algebra 3 


Science : 
Geography  ..  .3 

History   2 

English : 

Grammar  ....  3 
Literature  and 
Composition.  .2 
Bible 1 

Music 2 

Drawing   2 


Gen'l  Science: 
Physiology  ..  .4 

History    3 

English: 

Rhetoric  and 
Composition.  .2 
Literature  ...  2 
Bible 1 

Music 2 

Drawing 2 


Mathematics : 
Solid  Geom.  ) 
Review  Alg.  f  * 

History   3    History 2 


English : 
Rhetoric  and 
Composition.  .2 
Literature   ...  2 
Bible 1 

Chemistry 3 

Latin*    4 

German*   4 

Greek* 4 

Music 2 

Drawing 1 


English: 

Grammar  ....  1 
Literature  and 
Composition.  .3 

Physics 3 

Latin*    4 

German*   4 

Greek* 4 

Music 2 


THE  NORMAL  COURSES. 

In  order  that  the  requirements  of  true  professional  study  may 
be  met  by  those  preparing  for  teaching,  the  work  of  the  Normal 
Courses  has  been  transferred  to  the  College.  Those  who  pursue  the 
courses  m  education,  or  such  as  may  be  required,  will  have  attained 
professional  preparation.  The  State  Board  of  Education  has  adopted 
these  courses  as  the  basis  for  recognition  of  professional  preparation 
and  will  award  State  Professional  Certificates  to  those  completing 
the  courses. 

Those  in  the  third  or  fourth-year  preparatory  courses  and 
capable  of  pursuing  the  courses  in  education,  may  do  so  and  receive 
preparatory  credit  when  such  arrangements  may  be  made  without  det- 
riment to  the  work  of  either  the  College  or  of  the  Preparatory  School 

Education  IV.  and  IX.  will  be  taken  by  those  who  have  not  had 
such  training  elsewhere,  in  connection  with  the  preparatory  courses 
m  these  subjects  and  no  college  credits  will  be  allowed. 

♦Elective. 
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Graduates  and  Themes 


MORGAN     COLLEGE 


BACHELOR  OF  ARTS. 

Edmund  Berkeley  Trotman St.  Kitts,  B.  W.  I. 

.  The  Young  Man  of  Yesterday. 
Leonidas  Sheppard  James Princess  Anne 

Garibaldi. 
Lulu  May  Briggs Baltimore 

Art  in  Daily  Life. 
Robert  Wesley  Cheers Centreville 

The  Mission  of  the  College  Man. 
Clemon  Bradford  Miles Crisfield 

Investigation  and  Achievement. 
Charles  Joseph  Rusk Baltimore 

The  Broad  Vision. 
Bertha  Lucretia  Munson Wilmington,  Del. 

War  and  the  Economic  Statiis  of  Women. 
Lauretta  Melinda  Dunlap Baltimore 

The  Value  of  Vocational  Training  for  Girls. 
Hattie  Marie  Grant Baltimore 

The  Duty  of  the  Community  to  the  Child. 
Lillian  Anna  Robinson Baltimore 

Social  Service — Its  Meaning  and  Application. 
*Laura  Dickerson  Wheatley Baltimore 

The  Negro  Poet. 

COLLEGE  PREPARATORY. 

Nellie  Edith  Watkins Monkton 

Intensive  Farming. 
Addie  Jane  Johnson Ivanhoe,  Va. 

Social  Problems  Confronting  Colored  Women. 
Samuel  Leroy  Taylor Pikesville 

Universal  Military  Training. 
Oregon  Columbus  Laws Govans 

Back  to  the  Farm. 
Anna  Marguerite  Veals Port  Deposit 

The  High  Cost  of  Living. 
Julius  Alphonso  Smith Middleburg,  Va. 

Prophet  and  King. 
Rose  Armo   Stepney Pikesville 

The  Liquor  Traffic. 
Benjamin  Harrison  Bonds Sayreton,  Ala. 

The  Need  of  Nation-wide  Prohibition. 
Ruf us  Alexander  Tucker Cockeysville 

Life  in  the  Rural  Districts. 
Irvine  Alger  Matthews Bel-Air 

The  Negro  Since  Emancipation. 
Lucian  Bonaparte  Ayers Baltimore 

The  Negro's  Opportunity  in  South  America. 

*In   order  of  standing  for  less  than  two  years. 
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Walter  Edgar  Stanley p 

The  Home  in  Race  Development. "  reston 

Ira  Byrd  Hodges ^  . , . 

The  Power  of  Thought.    -Baltimore 

*Norma  Brown „7     ,.  ^    n 

The  New  China. Washington,  D   C. 

*Louise  Cleon  Morton T        .. 

The  Reading  Habit.         Lynchburg,  Va. 

*  Anna  Elizabeth  Cooper r-     .       ... 

The  Benefits  of  Philanthropy. Liberia,  Africa 

*Percy  Willard  Giddings,  Jr rufltfflrinnn.0    „ 

Music  as  an  Educational  Factor. Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

*These   in  order  of  standing  for   less   than   two  years. 


Students 


(Maryland  is  understood  to  be  the  State  where  none  is  named.) 

College. 

SENIOR  CLASS. 

Cheers,   Robert  Wesley n     .       .n 

James,  Leonidas  Sheppard. .  p' : CentreAvllle 

Miles,  Clemon  Bradford. Princess  Anne 

Price,  Benjamin jj  ' ' '  •  •  Grisfield 

Rusk,  Charles  Joseph. Memphis    Tenn. 

Trotman,  Edmund  Berkeley.  .WW rVShqi/  wS  tT6 

Briggs,  Lula  May *   Bntlsh  West  Indies 

Dunlap,  Lauretta  Melinda. ...'.' Cumberland 

Grant,  Hattie  Marie Baltimore 

Munson,  Bertha  Lucretia.  .  .V.W.W. Wflmiw™ ^ 

Robinson,  Lillian  A.  V  Wilmington,  Del. 

wheatiey,  Laura  Dickeisii! : : : : : ! : ! ! ! : : !! | : : ; ; : ; ; ; : ;;; ; ;; ; ; ; ;gj}^™ 

JUNIOR  CLASS. 

Bell,  William  Thomas -d  14.. 

Byrd,    Gordon    Henry.  .  B^™ore 

Camper,  Douglas  James.  W.W. uc"sfield 

Langf ord,  Melbourne  Carlyle ....'. '. '. '. '.  \  \  ]  \  [  [  [  [  \  "  \  \  \\  "  "/ galtiSorl 

SOPHOMORE    CLASS. 

Scott,  Edward  Estus tvt     ± 

Ayers,  Sadie  Blanchl.  .Montgomery    Ala. 

Minor,  Lourena  Jane .■ r''f2 lltl™re 

Moore,  Ruth  Elizabeth /.'. wSA'J- 

Stuart,  Sarah  Lena .Seaford,  Del. 

Taylor,  Alice  Gwendolyn.  ..  //////////////////////////////^ffffftJ^^ 

FRESHMAN  CLASS. 

Bond,  John  Sherwood «,     ^.  ,      , 

I  Joleman,  James  Everette. ...         St    Michaels 

Dunn,  Joseph   Evans Wetipqum 

Finney,  James  Cornelius  Gordon. V.W.'.V.W. PriSSS 

♦Glascoe,  John  Hilary T:c"sfield 

By,    Oley    Edward.  .  Baltimore 


Marion 


i  ed. 
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Lane,  E.  Everette j Baltimore 

Pinkett,  Maslin  Frysinger Princess  Anne 

Thomas,  Robert  Warren Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Webb,  James  Rixson Orange,  N.  J. 

Wilson,  Edward  Nathaniel Upper  Fairmount 

Banks,  Frances  Louisa Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Brown,  Josephine  Hannah Pensanken,  N.  J. 

Crews,  Manila  Dewey Hot  Springs,  Ark. 

Johnson,  Lavinia Govans. 

Mclntyre,  Lela  Mae Birmingham,  Ala 

Wilson,  Elisabeth  Mae Clarksburg,  W.  Va. 

Wilson,  Mary  Elizabeth  Upper  Fairmount 

Brown,  Ella  Roberta Baltimore 

Cooper,  Marie  Edith Baltimore 

Jackson,   Sarah   R Baltimore 

Randolph,  Mary  Hester Baltimore 

Watts,  Adah  Belle Baltimore 


Normal  and  Preparatory  Courses. 

FOURTH  YEAR. 

Ayers,  Lucian  Bonaparte Baltimore 

Bonds,  Benjamin  Harrison Acmar,  Ala. 

Giddings,  Percy  Willard Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Hodges,   Ira   Bird Baltimore 

Laws,  Oregon  Columbus Govans 

Matthews,    Irvine   Alger Bel-Air 

Olivera,  Cesilio  Correa Cienfuga,  Cuba 

Smith,  Julius  Thomas  Alphonso Middleburg,  Va. 

Stanley,  Walter  Edgar Preston 

Taylor,  Samuel  Leroy Pikesville 

Tucker,    Ruf us    Alexander Cockeysville 

Williams,  Iglehart   Baltimore 

Williams,  James  Deboras   Baltimore 

Brown,  Norma Washington,  D.  C. 

Cooper,  Anna  Elizabeth Monrovia,  Liberia 

Johnson,  Addie  Jane Ivanhoe,  Va. 

Morton,  Louise  Cleon Lynchburg,  Va. 

Simms,  Bertha  Georgania Baltimore 

Stepney,  Rose  Armo Pikesville 

Veals,  Anna  Marguerite Port  Deposit 

Watkins,  Nellie  Edith Monkton 

THIRD   YEAR. 

Dorsey,  Edward  Warren Orange,  N.  J. 

Hughes,  William   Lincoln Cambridge 

McDouglas,  Joseph    Lester,  Ark. 

Monroe,  John  Francis Washington,  D.  C. 

Price,  Charles  Dewitt Still  Pond 

Sie,  George  Thorgues Grand  Cess,  Liberia 

Valentine,  Albert  Edward Lincoln,  Va. 

Waters,  Wilmore   Elzie Salisbury 

Chandler,   Mabel   Lillian Baltimore 

James,  Lillian   Washington,  D.  C. 

Matthews,  Bessie  Irene Baltimore 

Riley,  Mary  Elma Baltimore 

Testman,  Aurelia  Pauline Baltimore 
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SECOND  YEAR. 

Anderson,  Irvine  Otto -d  ... 

Churchman,  James  Grant.       X" -^ altm}ore 

Grant,  Joseph  Gay.  . .  Orange,  N.  J. 

Hodges,  Charles  Edward.  .    Baltimore 

James,  John  Stanley....        Baltimore 

Paxton,  Edmund  Bernard.     Baltimore 

Gibson,  Jessie   .  •  •   Sparks 

Matthews,   Rachel   Louise.' Baltimore 

Meredith,  Hannah  Elizabeth.'.'. t    +i?n°^r 

Mills,  Ellen  Katherine.  ...  m Lutherville 

Baylor,   Violet   May  Monrovia,  Liberia 

Waters,    Mary    Ethel.'. • -|.°wson 

Wilson,   Mary  Arnedia.  .  .'.'.'. Salisbury 

Baltimore 

FIRST   YEAR. 

Bell,  Benjamin  Aloysius R     ,•       A , 

Brown,  Marion  .......  uBe^ln'  4Ja* 

Hines,  Albert  Ulysses.  ..'.'.' Hamilton   Va. 

Hoskins,  Richard  Lemuel. ....'.'.' A*  v  ;  * ?Joo]$y" 

Hynson,  Joseph  Lane Gatesville,  Neb. 

Moore,  Alvin  Jefferson .' Chestertown 

Osborne,  Walter  Leon Delai&  ,N:  ?■ 

Pritchard    William  Alexander'. '. '. '. '. '.  \  \  \  [  \  \  [ .WW East' OranVe    N    / 

Simpson,  Laurol  Heber .  . .  Z  Urai^e»  **•  J- 

Wansel,   Earlston   Edward. Baltimore 

Watty,  Alan   Alexander , Frederick 

Wilson,    Stanley   Eugene i?-3ltimor! 

Brown,  Ada  Lee  Rosa. . .    .     Riderwood 

Aiken   Hoy   Baltimore 

Jenkins,  Alice   Lee.  . '. '. Baltimore 

Johnson,    Edna    Baltimore 

Nelson,  Blanche  Estelle .'.'." Baltimore 

Powell,   Sara  Ann U'  -Boring 

Sewell,   Mary   Cleonia.  ....'..'.'.' Baltimore 

Thompson,    Emily    Estella.  ...      ;BftimoIe 

Tildon,  Mildred     ...  Lutherville 

Toison,  Alice  Eiizabeth:::::::;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;^^1^ 
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Princess  Anne  Academy 

A  Branch  School  of  Morgan  College,  Baltimore 


Eastern    Branch  of  The 


Maryland  State  College  of  Agriculture 


Year-Book 


^tfy/clJu. 

v^KVifh 

fpS 

iti 

^3 

[^vEs>^ 

1917-1918 


Princess  Anne, 
Somerset  County,  Maryland. 


Board  of  Trustees,  Morgan  College 


Rev.  JOHN  F.  GOUCHER,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
President. 

Rev.  CHARLES  W.  BALDWIN,  D.  D., 
Vice-President. 

Prof.  JOSEPH  H.  LOCKERMAN,  Mr.  JOHN  S.  DEALE, 

Secretary.  Treasurer. 

1918  1920 

Mr.  Henry  S.  Dulaney,  Rev.  John  F.  Goucher,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 

Rev.  M.  W.  Clair,  Ph.  D.,  Mr.  E.  Walter  Giles, 

Mr.  Herbert  S.  Wilson,  Mr.  John  W.  Brown, 

Mr    Charles  H.  Coulbourne,  Rev.  Nathaniel  M.  Carroll,  D.  D., 

Prof    Carrmgton  L.  Davis,  Bishop  Earl  Cranston,  D.  D.,  LL.  D. 

Mr.  John  S.  Deale.  Rev.  Vaughan  S.  Collins,  D.  D. 

1919  1921 

Hon.  Morris  A.  Soper,  Prof.  Joseph  H.  Lockerman, 

Rev.  M,  J.  Naylor,  D.  D.,  Rev.  John  H.  Nutter, 

Mr.  George  I.  Simms,  Rev.  Charles  W.  Baldwin,  D.  D., 

Rev.  Stewart  H.  Brown,  D.  D.,         Rev.  Alfred  R.  Shockley, 

Hon.  William  P.  Jackson,  Hon.  Charles  H.  Evans, 

Miss  Ida  R.   Cummings.  Mr.  Lewis  Dill, 

John  O.  Spencer,  Member  ex-officio. 
Mr.  John  R.  Keene,  Honorary  Member. 


Board  of  Trustees,  Maryland  State 
College  of  Agriculture 


|AmUWEM  St  ASJfOEMAKER   (Chairman) Eccleston 

B.  JOHN  BLACK Roslvn 

ROBERT   CRAIN Baltimore 

JOHN  M.  DENNIS Riderwood 

FRANK  J.  GOODNOW Baltimore 

CARL  R.   GRAY Bait  more 

HENRY  HOLZAPFEL,  JR ....', Hwrstown 

ALBERT  W.  SISK.  . . Prpst^ 

w.w.  skinner •...::::::::::::;:::::;:KeS 


own 
on 

on 


By  act  of  the  Legislature  of  1916,  the  Maryland  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture becomes  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Maryland  State  College  of 


Agriculture 
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Calendar 


1917 — Monday,  September  24th,  registration.     Dormitories  open. 

Monday  and  Tuesday,  September  24th  and  25th,  entrance  and 
deferred  examinations. 

Tuesday,  September  25th,  classes  organized. 

After  tJiis  date  a  fee  will  be  charged  for  deferred  examinations. 

Friday,  September  28th,  social  reception  to  new  students. 

Friday,  October  12th,  Founders'  Day. 

Thursday,  November  29th,  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Saturday,  December  22nd/  _..    .  .     '.  _ 

1918-Tuesday,  January  1st       \  Clmstmas  hollda^- 

January  23rd-25th,  first  semester  examinations. 

Monday,  January  28th,  second  semester  begins. 

Thursday,  February  7th,'  Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges. 

Tuesday,  February  12th,  Lincoln  Day. 

Friday,  February  22nd,  Washington's  Birthday. 

Friday,  April  26th,  Farmers'  Day. 

Saturday,  April  27th,  Teachers'  and  Parents'  Meeting. 

Thursday,  May  23rd,  industrial  exhibit. 

Friday,  May  24th,  senior  supper. 

Saturday,  May  25th,  joint  lyceum. 

Sunday,  May  26th,  annual  sermon  to  graduating  class. 

Monday,  May  27th,  declamation  contest. 

Tuesday,  May  28th,  Class-day  exercises. 

Wednesday,  May  29th,  Alumni  meeting    \9-0®  J>an(luet-       . 

(2.30  business  session. 
Thursday,  May  30th,  graduating  exercises. 
1918 — Monday,  June  24th,  to  Friday,  August  2nd,  Summer  School. 
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Princess  Anne  Academy 

FACULTY 

John  Oakley  Spencer,,  Ph.  D.,  President. 

Thomas  Henry  Kiah,  A.  M.,  Principal. 
English,  Agriculture. 

Princess  Anne  Academy,  1900 ;  A.  B.,  Morgan  College,  1906 ;  in  the 
pastorate,  Delaware  Conference,  Methodist  Episcopal  Church, 
1906-1910;  Summer  School,  Cornell  University,  1910;  Summer 
School,  Columbia  University,  1915;  A.  M.,  Wiley  University, 
1916 ;  principal,  Princess  Anne  Academy,  1910 — 

Mary  Koberta  Kiah,  A.  B. 
In  charge  of  Boarding  Department  and  Laundry. 

Princess  Anne  Academy,  1898;  teacher,  Chestertown,  Md.,  1899-1900; 
A.  B.,  Morgan  College,  1905;  teacher,  Princess  Anne  Academy' 
1905-1906 ;  Princess  Anne  Academy,  1910— 

Daniel  James  Pinkett,  A.  M. 

Mathematics. 

Centenary  Biblical  Institute,  1888 ;  principal-teacher,  Salisbury,  Md., 
1895-1902;  Summer  School,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1914; 
teacher,  Princess  Anne  Academy,  1902 — 

John  Elliott  Smith. 

Physical  Science,  Agriculture,  Dairying. 

Hampton  Institute,  1905 ;  teacher,  Fessenden  Academy,  Ocala,  Fla., 
1905-1906;  Cornell  University,  1907-09;  teacher,  Princess  Anne 
Academy,  1909 — 

Roy  Leonard  C order y. 

Carpentry,  Joinery. 

Hampton  Institute  carpentry,  1909;  academic,  1910;  advanced 
academic,  1911 ;  mechanical  engineering,  Chicago  Correspondence 
Schools,  1914;  teacher,  Princess  Anne  Academy,  1911 — 

Alice  Marie  Carroll,  A.  B.,  Preceptress. 

English. 

High' School,  Washington,  D.  C,  1900;  A.  B.,  Teachers'  College, 
Howard  University,  1903;  teacher,  public  schools,  of  Delaware, 
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FACULTY— Continued 

1903-1910 ;  assistant  preceptress,  Howard  University,  1910-1911 ; 
course  in  English,  Correspondence  Department,  University  of 
Chicago;  Summer  School,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1915; 
teacher  and  preceptress,  Princess  Anne  Academy,  1911 — 

Stephen  Handy  Dix,  A.  B. 

English,  Geography,  Botany. 

Princess  Anne  Academy,  1906 ;  A.  B.,  Morgan  College,  1911 ;  Summer 
School,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1913 ;  Summer  School,  Cor- 
nell University,  1916;  teacher,  Princess  Anne  Academy,  1911 — 

Lid  a  Lavinia  Brown,  A.  B. 

English,  Domestic  Science. 

Princess  Anne  Academy,  1908;  A.  B.,  Morgan  College,  1912;  Summer 
School,  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1915 ;  teacher,  Princess  Anne 
Academy,  1912 — 

Eobert  Alexander  Grigsby,  A.  B. 

English  and  Education. 

A.  B.,  Morgan  College,  1913;  Summer  School,  Columbia  University, 
1916 ;  teacher,  Princess  Anne  Academy,  1913— 

George  Calbraith  Dennis. 

Printing. 

Baltimore  Colored  High  School,  1911 ;  scientific,  academic  and  print- 
ing; practical  printer,  1911-1916;  teacher,  Princess  Anne  Acad- 
emy, 1916— 

Sara  Francis  Tyler, 

Domestic  Science  and  Art. 

Lucretia  Thomas  Kennard. 

Supervisor  Domestic  Science  and  Art. 

Hampton  Institute,  1892 ;  course  in  pedagogy,  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; County  Supervisor  of  Schools. 

Lucy  Ella  Moore. 
Music. 

Henry  James  Hitch. 
Market  Gardening. 
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GENERAL  INFORMATION 

Location. 

Princess  Anne  Academy  is  located  at  Princess  Anne,  one  of  the 
oldest  towns  in  Maryland,  the  county  seat  of  Somerset  County.  The 
place  is  reached,  from  both  the  north  and  the  south,  by  N.  Y.  P.  & 
N.  K,  R.  of  the  Pennsylvania  system.  Connection  is  made  by  Cris- 
field  Branch  with  steamer  for  Baltimore.  The  climate  is  mild  and 
healthful.  The  Academy  has  a  farm  of  117  acres,  mostly  under  cul- 
tivation, for  the  use  of  its  agricultural  department.  The  buildings 
and  grounds  are  neat,  well  kept,  and  well  adapted  to  the  requirements 
of  a  school  of  this  kind. 

The  Princess  Anne  Academy  is  a  part  of  the  corporation  of 
Morgan  College,  regularly  chartered  under  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  Maryland.  It  is,  by  special  arrangement,  the  Eastern  Branch  of 
the  Maryland  State  College  of  Agriculture. 

Clothing,  Uniforms. 
For  reasons,  both  of  economy  and  good  order,  the  school  requires 
all  students  to  dress  in  uniform.     The  cost  to  the  boys  will  be  for 
military  style  uniform: 

CaP $1.50 

Trousers  v 400 

°°at * 6>50 

The  cost  to  the  girls  will  be  for  dress 6.00 

The  boys  must  also  wear  overalls  and  blouse  of  uniform  pattern 
while  at  work  on  farm  or  in  the  shops. 

Students  on  entering  must  deposit  with  the  Principal  the  cost 
of  these  uniforms.  Patrons  are  requested,  therefore,  not  to  purchase 
suits  for  their  children  but  to  send  the  money  for  uniforms  to  the 
Principal. 

All  girls'  uniforms  will  be  made  under  the  direction  of  the 
school  from  material  purchased  by  the  school,  otherwise  they  will  not 
be  recognized.    Parents  will  please  not  purchase  material. 

The  dress  and  shoes  are  regularly  inspected  and  must  be  neat 
and  orderly. 

The  young  ladies  are  requested  to  dress  in  a  neat  and  becoming 
manner.  Extravagance  in  dress,  hats  and  jewelry  is  discouraged. 
The  school  will  not  be  responsible,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  for 
loss  or  damage  to  fine  clothing  or  jewelry. 

Things  Each  Student  Should  Bring. 

Each  student  should  come  provided  with  suitable  warm  clothing 
and  underwear,  strong  shoes,  overshoes,  umbrella,  toothbrush  and 
powder,  combs  nod  brushes,  night  shirts  or  pajamas,  bedding  (with 
two  white  spreads),  rags,  decorations  for  room,  a  Bible. 
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Expenses. 

Entrance  fee,  per  annum $1.00 

Lecture  and  magazine  fee,  per  annum 1.00 

Tuition  FKEE. 

Athletic  fee,  per  annum 50' 

Room  rent,  per  month  of  four  weeks,  including  fuel  and  light.  .     3.00 

Board,  per  month  of  four  weeks,  including  laundry 8.00 

Day  students  pay  monthly  fee  for  incidentals 2.00 

Total $15.50 

Instrumental    music,    per    annum,    payable   semi-annually,    in 

advance 14.00 

A  boarding  student  on  entering  will  pay : 

Entrance  fee 1.00 

Athletic  fee  - 50 

Lecture  and  magazine  fee 1.00 

First  month's  expenses  of  year 11.00 

Total. $13.50 

Day  Students  on  entering  will  pay: 

Entrance  fee,  per  annum 1.00 

Lecture  and  magazine  fee,  per  annum 1.00 

Athletic  fee,  per-  annum. 50 

Incidentals,  first  month  of  year 2.00 

Total  first  payment $4.50 

Additional  for  uniform: 

Boys    12.00 

Girls    6.00 

In  view  of  the  unparalleled  market  conditions  of  the  present  and  the 
uncertainty  of  the  future,  it  is  not  possible  to  guarantee  any  fixed  rate 
for  board  without  making  the  rate  very  high.  It  is  hoped  and  expected 
that  it  will  be  possible  to  board  the  students  for  $8.00  per  month  of  four 
weeks.  If  necessary  this  rate  will  be  increased  and  all  students  will  be 
received  only  on  condition   that  extra  payment  will   be   made  if  necessary. 

Should  market  conditions  make  reductions  possible,  they  will  be 
made. 

All  other  charges  will  be  as  advertised. 

No  student  will  be  admitted  until  these  payments  are  made.  To 
remain  in  school  these  monthly  payments  must  be  made  each  four 
weeks  as  published. 

Day  students  will  also  make  payment  of  entrance  fee,  athletic 
fee  and  incidentals.  All  day  students,  boys  and  girls,  must  wear  the 
school  uniform.  Each  student  is  expected  to  deposit  cost  of  uniform 
upon  entrance.  Students  will  pay  for  all  text-books  and  stationery. 
The  books  now  on  hand  will  be  sold  at  low  rates  to  those  first  apply- 
ing for  same.     . 
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All  fees  must  be  paid  monthly  every  four  weeks  in  advance. 
Board  bills  must  be  promptly  met.  Damage  to  the  school  property 
will  be  charged  the  student.  Assessment  may  be  made  against  the 
occupants  of  a  room  or  building,  against  a  class  or  a  group  of  stu- 
dents according  to  the  nature  of  damage  and  the  way  it  occurs. 

The  school  bus  will  call  at  all  passenger  trains  for  the  first  two 
days  of  the  school  year,  and  the  first  two  days  of  the  summer  school 
and  the  first  day  after  Christmas  recess  to  meet  the  incoming  stu- 
dents. Students  arriving  at  other  times  will  not  be  met  except  by 
special  arrangement  for  which  a  special  charge  of  25  cents  will  be 
made. 

A  charge  of  25  cents  each  piece  is  made  for  delivering  baggage 
from  the  station  to  the  Academy.  No  charge  is  made  for  delivering 
baggage  from  the  Academy  to  the  station. 

Disciplinary  Regulations. 

A  student  receiving  less  than  60  in  deportment  for  either  sem- 
ester will  not  be  permitted  to  return  to  school  the  following  semester 
without  the  consent  of  the  faculty. 

Rooms  are  provided  with  heavy  furniture.  Bedding,  with  white 
spreads,  rugs  and  curtains,  and  all  articles  of  decoration,  are  provided 
by  the  students. 

All  clothing  and  laundered  articles  must  be  plainly  marked  with 
the  student's  name  in  indelible  ink.  Each  student  boarder  must  pro- 
vide not  less  than  four  table  napkins.  These  rules  apply  to  all  our 
schools. 

The  charge  for  room  rent  covers  use  of  room  with  light.  Each 
student  cares  for  his  own  room. 

Students  are  permitted  to  receive  boxes  of  food  only  at  Thanks- 
giving, Christmas  and  Easter. 

Each  preparatory  and  normal  student  on  entering  will  be  as- 
signed to  some  trade  or  industry.  The  wishes  of  a  student  will  be 
considered ;  but  general  fitness  of  the  student  and  the  capacity  and 
needs  of  the  several  departments  will  also  be  duly  considered.  Work 
outside  the  chosen  department  may  be  assigned  by  the  Principal,  and 
must  be  perf ormed.  Work  on  the  farm  will  be  required  weekly  of  all 
students.  Students  in  the  grammar  grades  will  be  assigned  during 
industrial  hours  to  special  duties  as  determined  by  the  Principal. 

The  two  grammar  grades,  seventh  and  eighth,  are  used  as  a 
model  school  in  the  training  of  teachers. 

A  student  may  be  dismissed  at  any  time  for  disobedience,  indo- 
lence, immorality,  arrears  in  bills,  damage  to  property  or  other  grave 
offence. 

To  enter  any  class  in  advanced  standing,  the  candidate  must  f  ur- 
n isi)  credentials  or  pass  an  examination  on  the  previous  work  of  the 
course  ;is  may  be  required. 
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The  regulations  under  the  head  of  Morgan  College,  Baltimore, 
are  in  force  at  the  branches  so  far  as  their  application  is  deemed 
wise  by  the  President, 

Honors,  Graduation. 

A  record  of  scholarship,  including  industries,  deportment  and 
attendance,  shall  be  kept  in  permanent  form  and  reports  shall  be 
periodically  furnished  the  students  and  parents. 

For  the  last  two  years  of  the  course  a  record  shall  be  kept  of 
students  in  order  of  standing.  Names  of  graduates  shall  be  published 
in  this  order. 

Two  free  scholarships  in  Morgan  College  are  granted  annually, 
one  to  the  young  man  and  one  to  the  young  woman  who  maintains 
for  two  years  the  highest  standing  among  young  men  and  young 
women,  respectively,  in  a  college  preparatory  course. 

A  student  maintaining  an  average  standing  of  9  for  any  year  in 
all  studies,  industries,  deportment  and  attendance,  with  no  subject 
below  8,  shall  be  rated  as  first  honor  student.  A  student  maintaining 
an  average  not  below  7  shall  be  rated  as  second  honor  student.  Their 
names  shall  be  specially  noted. 

Students  on  graduation  will  receive  a  diploma  in  the  preparatory 
or  normal  course  and  a  certificate  in  industry.  No  student  will  be 
graduated  who  is  not  entitled  to  both  diploma  and  certificate. 

Diploma  fee $2.00 

Certificate  fee   100 

Prizes. 

Several  prizes  have  been  established  by  friends  of  the  school. 
During  the  past  year  the  following  designated  prizes  have  been  won 
by  the  students  named: 

The  Hargis  prize,  a  gold  medal  for  best  original  English  oration, 
was  won  by  Greta  J.  Johns. 

The  Declamation  Contest  prizes  are  five  dollars  for  the  first  and 
two  dollars  and  fifty  cents  for  the  second.  The  first  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mabel  N.  Hill,  the  second  to  B.  Franklin  Waters. 

A  prize  of  five  dollars  is  given  by  Rev.  J.  U.  King,  of  Princess 
Anne,  Md.,  to  the  student  receiving  the  highest  average  in  Latin  for 
the  year.     This  was  awarded  to  Daniel  L.  Ridout. 

The  Stewart  Missionary  Foundation  prizes:  Ten  dollars'  worth 
of  books  for  best  oration  to  Hyland  R,  Moore;  seven  dollars'  worth 
of  books  for  second  best  oration  to  Mary  B.  Thompson;  Methodist 
Hymnals  for  best  poems  to  Gladys  D.  Warrington  and  Bertie  E. 
Johnson. 

The  Morgan  College  scholarships  were  awarded  to  Greta  J.  Johns 
and  AndreAv  D.  Wilson. 
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Rev.  W.  A.  Hubbard,  District  Superintendent,  Wilmington  Dis- 
trict, Delaware  Conference,  gives  a  scholarship  of  twenty-five  dollars 
to  the  student  entering  the  fourth  year  with  the  highest  average,  de- 
portment considered.  The  student  must  also  complete  the  fourth 
year.    This  was  awarded  to  Marjorie  Eaton. 

The  Alumni  Association  of  Princess  Anne  Academy  gives  a  schol- 
arship of  twenty  dollars  to  the  student  entering  the  third  year  with 
the  highest  average,  deportment  considered.  The  third  year  must 
be  completed.    This  is  awarded  to  Olive  D.  Brown. 

Athletics. 

An  athletic  fee  of  50  cents  per  annum  is  charged  each  student. 

No  student  who  fails  to  maintain  a  passing  mark  in  each  schol- 
astic subject,  with  an  average  of  at  least  seventy  in  all  his  subjects, 
who  neglects  his  industrial  duties,  or  who  is  in  arrears  in  his  pay- 
ments to  the  school,  or  without  the  consent  of  the  Principal,  can  be 
a  member  of  an  athletic  or  musical  association  or  accompany  such 
an  association  on  trips. 

Military  Regulations. 

Simple  exercises  in  military  drill  are  given  daily.  This  drill  con- 
tributes both  to  good  health  and  good  order. 

Each  young  man  must  provide  himself  with  a  suit  of  regular 
uniform  adopted  by  the  school  authorities  and  use  it  according  to 
requirements.  A  drill  schedule  is  arranged  for  the  young  men.  The 
young  women  take  calisthentics.  These  regulations  will  be  strictly 
enforced. 

Band  Music. 

The  Princess  Anne  Academy  Band  has  been  organized  to  furnish 
musical  entertainment  and  instruction.  It  is  composed  of  various 
students  and  teachers  of  the  Academy.  Mr.  John  Elliott  Smith  is 
director.  The  band  meets  at  stated  periods  for  practice  which  the 
members  are  required  to  attend.  A  fee  of  25  cents  per  member  is 
required  for  the  up-keep  of  the  band. 

ENTRANCE   REQUIREMENTS 

For  those  entering  the  first  year,  preparatory  or  normal,  the 
entrance  requirements  are: 

Arithrnetic—To  and  through  percentage  (Colaw  &  Elwood's 
School  Arithmetic,  Advanced  Book.) 

English  —  Parts  of  speech,  sentences,  analysis  and  parsing. 

/I is/ off/ — Maryland  history,  complete.  American  history,  com- 
plete.     (Montgomery's  American  History.) 

Geography — Elementary  and  advanced  geography  as  laid  down 
in  the  Maryland  State  course.    Nature  study,  school  gardens. 

( Jandida/tes  for  entrance  who  cannot  meet  these  requirements  and 
who  have  completed  the  sixth  grammar  grade  can  be  provided  for  in 
1  he  grammar  grades. 
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THE  COURSES  OF  STUDY 

These  courses  of  study  may  be  modified  during  tlie  ensuing  year. 

The  courses  of  study  are  both  academic  and  industrial.  The  es- 
sential feature  of  the  academic  course  is  thorough  work  in  the  acquisi- 
tion and  use  of  the  English  language.  Other  subjects  in  mathematics, 
science,  language  and  art  are  logically  related  to  the  English  courses 
and  to  the  courses  in  the  industries.  All  industrial  subjects  are  re- 
lated to  a  system  of  education  and  teaching  of  the  same. 

Numerous  courses,  theoretical  and  practical,  are  offered  in  the 
industries.    Tuition  and  use  of  tools  are  free  in  the  following  subjects: 

A— Agriculture,  Horticulture,  Animal  Husbandry,  Dairying, 
Poultry  Industry,  Farm  Accounting,  and  Farm  Mechanics.  The  farm 
has  been  laid  out  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
as  a  drainage  demonstration. 

B — Carpentry,  Wheelwrighting,  Blacksmithing,  Drawing,  Print- 
ing and  Shop  Work. 

C — English,  Language,  Literature,  Composition,  Rhetoric  and 
Oratory. 

D — Mathematics,  Bookkeeping. 

E— Chemistry,  Physics,  Botany,  Zoology,  Entomology,  Physi- 
ology, Bacteriology,  Physical  Geography. 

F— Instruction  of  teachers  in  the  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 
Arts  and  Sciences  and  practical  training  in  such  subjects. 

All  students  are  required  to  take  one  or  more  industrial  subjects 
and  no  student  may  graduate  in  academic  subjects  without  gradua- 
ting in  one  or  more  of  the  above  subjects  of  practical  industry. 

Courses  are  also  provided  in  History,  Latin,  Education,  Psy- 
chology, Music. 

College  Preparatory  and  Normal  students  are  not  permitted  to 
spend  less  than  twenty  hours  per  week  in  industrial  practice  and 
experiment. 

Syllabus. 

A  syllabus  of  the  courses  is  here  presented: 

MATHEMATICS. 

First  Year — Arithmetic:  decimal  fractions  to  profit  and  loss,  in- 
clusive.    Shop  problems.     Farm  problems. 

Second  Year— Text  completed.  Farm  and  shop  problems  con- 
tinued. 

Fourth  Year — Review  of  text;  special  attention  given  to  commer- 
cial arithmetic.    Review  of  algebra. 

Algebra— Well's  Essentials  of  Algebra. 
First  Year — Through  simple  equations. 
Second  Year — Text  completed. 
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Geometry : 

Third  Year — Plane  geometry  begun. 

Fourth  Year — Plane  geometry  completed.     Solid  geometry. 

PHYSICAL  SCIENCE. 

First  Year — Five  hours  per  week. 

Physical  and  general  geography.  Special  attention  being  given 
to  physical  features,  commercial  advantages,  animal,  vegetable  and 
mineral  products  and  their  uses.  Geography  in  relation  to  industry 
emphasized.    History  and  geography  closely  correlated. 

Second  Year. — Two  hours  per  week. 

Introduction  to  General  Science.  Botany,  structural  and  de- 
scriptive, with  special  study  of  familiar  plants  and  flowers  in  relation 
to  agriculture. 

Third  Year — Three  hours  per  week. 

Elementary  chemistry  (with  text-book,  laboratory  and  note- 
books) .    Special  features  of  agriculture,  two  hours  per  week. 

Fourth  Year — Three  hours  per  week. 

Physics:  Note-books  and  laboratory  work.  Special  topics  in  ad- 
vanced agriculture,  two  times  per  week.  (See  special  courses  in 
agriculture.) 

EDUCATION. 

Educational  History — The  earlier  forms  of  education.  The  rise 
and  development  of  the  public  school  systems.  Different  systems  com- 
pared. The  rural  school;  methods  for  improvement;  the  home  and 
the  school ;  home  sanitation. 

Pedagogy — The  theory  and  practice  of  education  in  America. 
The  relations  of  pedagogy  to  industrial  training.  The  training  of 
the  industrial  teacher.     School  gardens. 

HISTORY. 

History — Reading  from  History  of  England. 

First  Year — Special  reference  to  relation  with  America. 
History  of  Europe — Readings  from  history  of  modern  Europe. 

Second  Year — Special  reference  to  formation  of  modern  states. 
History  of  Rome — Third  Year:  Readings  from  ancient  and  medieval 
history.     Roman  history  is  taught   in   connection  with  Latin  in 
third  and  fourth  years. 

Fourth  Year — History  of  America  and  civics. 

LANGUAGE  AND   LITERATURE. 

First  Yew — English;  Grammar.  Parts  of  speech,  sentences, 
analysis  and  parsing,  composition. 

Second  Yen-  Tex1  completed.  Kinds  and  uses  of  sentences, 
composition. 
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Rhetoric — Lockwood  and  Emerson. 

Third  Year— Elements  of  Rhetoric  completed,  practical  exercises. 

Fourth  Year — Grammar  reviewed,  exercises  and  themes. 
Composition— All  the  years.     Themes,  essays  and  other  exercises. 
Blank  book  spelling  twice  a  week  throughout  the  entire  course. 

Reading— Stepping-stones  to  Literature;  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4  and  5. 
Various  historical  texts.  Special  attention  is  given  to  reading  and 
expression. 

First,  Second  and  Third  Years— Bible.  Studies  in  the  Old  and 
New   Testaments. 

Fourth  Year— Stalker's  Life  of  Christ. 

Third  Year— Latin.  Elective.  Pronunciation,  inflection,  the 
writing  of  easy  sentences,  translation,  Caesar  begun. 

Fourth  Year— Lowe  and  EwingV  Caesar's  Gallic  War.  Com- 
position. Special  chapters  in  Book  I.,  Books  II.,  III.  complete; 
special  chapters,  Books  IV.,  V. 

ART. 

Drawing— Elements  of  drawing,  objective  and  freehand,  through- 
out the  four  years. 

Vocal  Music — Educational  music  course  throughout  the  four  years. 

Instrumental  Music — Regular  courses  in  instrumental  music  will 
be  given  any  student  desiring  such  instruction.  Charges  extra,  paid 
semi-annually  in  advance.  Eight  dollars  for  the  first  semester  and 
six  dollars  for  the  second  semester.  Use  of  music  and  piano  prac- 
tice free. 

Industrial  Courses. 

blacksmithing  and  wheelwrighting. 

First  Year — Care  at  the  forge,  how  to  make  and  keep  a  good 
fire,  cutting  off  iron,  drawing  iron  to  a  point,  learning  the  different 
shop  tools  and  how  to  care  for  them  properly,  making  technical  ex- 
ercises from  blue-prints,  with  special  care  given  to  accuracy. 

Shop  arithmetic  will  be  taught  with  all  work  to  figure  out  the 
amount  of  material  needed. 

Second  Year — Technical  work  completed ;  working  of  steel ;  mak- 
ing steel  tools  and  tempering. 

Third  Year — Trimming  and  preparing  the  horse's  foot  for  shoe- 
ing; fitting  shoes  and  making  special  kinds  of  shoes;  general  repair 
work  and  making  such  products  as  wheelbarrows,  building,  wheels 
and  wagon  bodies. 

Fourth  Year — Wagon  and  buggy  building  especially.  Special 
attention  will  be  given  to  shop  arithmetic  as  to  finding  the  approxi- 
mate cost  of  building  new  work  before  beginning  it.     Attention  will 
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also  be  given  to  making  charges  on  all  kinds  of  work,  general  review 
of  the  entire  course,  with  the  last  two  months  given  to  shop  man- 
agement. As  much  time  as  possible  should  be  given  each  year  to 
Mechanical  Drawing. 

CARPENTRY  AND   CABINET-MAKING. 

First  Year — Learning  uses,  names  and  care  of  tools.  Elementary 
exercises  in  wood  from  furnished  blue-prints,  with  especial  attention 
to  accuracy,  style  and  care  of  work.  Learning  kinds  of  joints.  Rudi- 
ments of  drafting.  Learning  uses  of  instruments,  freehand  drawing 
of  objects,  mechanical  drawing  from  furnished  objects. 

Second  Year — General  repair  work  on  all  parts  of  the  campus. 
Learning  uses  of  materials,  steel  square,  lumber  measurement  and 
shop  arithmetic.  Drafting  from  furnished  objects  and  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable from  original  designs. 

Third  Year — Wood-turning,  cabinet-making,  shop  arithmetic, 
chair  caning,  varnishing,  staining  and  polishing.  Drafting :  Design- 
ing of  furniture  and  advanced  geometrical  problems. 

Fourth  Year — Laying  off  the  foundations  of  an  ordinary  house ; 
learning  kinds  and  sizes  of  materials  for  framing,  uses  of  steel  square, 
shop  arithmetic,  designing  and  building  of  a  model  hip  roof  of 
any  pitch.  Drafting  and  blue-printing.  Designing  of  a  small  five- 
room  cottage,  estimating  its  cost  and  building  model  roof  and  stairs 
"of  same. 

AGRICULTURE   AND    ANIMAL   INDUSTRY. 

The  first  two  years  of  agriculture  and  dairying  are  taken  in 
connection  with  the  normal  and  academic  third  and  fourth  years. 
The  last  two  years  are  specially  devoted  to  agri culture,  horticulture 
and  gardening  as  shown  in  the  subjoined  syllabus, 

First  Year — Course  I.  (Third  Year  Academic)  Plant  Physiology: 
elementary  chemistry.  Plant  Ecology:  elementary  physiology.  Farm 
crops.    Elements  of  plant  breeding. 

Second  Year. — Course  II  (Fourth  Year  Academic.) 

First  half-year.  Farm  animals.  Animal  breeding.  Breeds  of 
dairy  cattle,  beef  cattle,  draft  horses,  speed  horses,  sheep,  swine, 
poultry.     Construction  of  poultry  houses. 

Second  half-year.  Dairy-barn  construction.  Dairy  sanitation. 
Marketing  milk.    Animal  judging. 

Third  Year — Course  III.  Agricultural  chemistry  of  soils,  fertil- 
izers, etc. 

Second  half-year.  Horticulture  and  farm  management.  Orchard 
crops.  Orchard  management.  Orchard  spraying.  Vegetable  gar- 
dening. Landscape  gardening.  Selection  of  farms.  Farm  drainage. 
Crop  rotation.    A daptation  of  fertilizers. 

Fourth  Year — Course  IV.     First  half-year.     Methods  of  farm 
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tenure ;  ownership ;  various  sorts  of  tenancy ;  relation  of  landlord  and 
tenant.     Farm  accounting.     Farm  bookkeeping. 

Second  half-year.  Farm  mechanics;  gas  engines;  kinds,  hand- 
ling, repairing.  Farm  machinery.  Mechanical  principles  involved 
in  different  harnesses,  wagons,  etc.  Lumber  measurements,  concrete 
and  stone  work.     Excavation. 

DAIRYING. 

The  dairy  cow:  feeding,  care,  management. 

Milk — Composition,  handling  and  uses;  butter  making,  salting, 
coloring,  working,  packing  and  marketing. 

PRINTING. 

First  Year — Caring  for  the  shop  that  each  may  know  the  value 
of  and  appreciation  for  material;  study  of  the  various  cases  from 
large  diagrams;  learning  the  names  and  uses  of  the  tools  for  be- 
ginners; handling  and  care  of  type,  making  a  thorough  study  of 
faces;  plain  composition  and  distribution  of  body  type. 

Second  Year — Composition  of  job  work  for  one  or  more  colors; 
operating  foot  presses;  imposition  of  four  and  eight-page  forms; 
making  ready,  including  half-tone  work;  running  two-color  jobs. 

Third  Year — Intricate  job  composition  for  foot  and  cylinder 
presses;  tabular  work;  imposition  of  four,  eight,  twelve  and  sixteen- 
page  forms;  study  of  press  and  sheet  for  margins;  folding  of  forms 
and  make-up  of  catalogues  and  magazines ;  paper  cutting ;  perforating 
and  pad  making. 

Fourth  Year — General  review ;  proofreading;  estimating,  includ- 
ing all  essential  points;  pointers  on  ordering  and  marking  stock; 
care  and  management  of  shop;  complete  management  of  cylinder 
press ;  making  up  pamphlet  of  material  necessary  for  shop  equipment ; 
roller  .moulding. 

Domestic  Science  and  Art. 

The  courses  of  study  and  practice  in  Domestic  Science  and  Art 
as  shown  below  will  be  modified  wherever  necessary  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  new  courses  being  introduced.  The  plan  is  to  so  divide  the 
three  hours  devoted  to  Domestic  Science  and  Art  as  to  give  the  stu- 
dents at  some  time  during  their  course  regular  periods  of  instruction 
in  the  theory  and  practice  of  gardening  and  poultry  raising.  The 
late  autumn  and  winter  season  will  be  devoted  more  particularly  to 
the  indoor  study  of  seeds,  soils  and  the  conditions  necessary  to  secure 
success  in  the  actual  planting  of  gardens,  and  in  the  study  of  the 
theory  of  poultry-craft  to  secure  success  in  practical  poultry  raising. 

It  is  not  designed  that  the  courses  in  cooking,  sewing  and  dress- 
making shall  be  less  thorough,  but  it  is  believed  that  with  proper 
division  of  time  even  more  can  be  accomplished  by  thorough  organiza- 
tion.   These  courses  are,  therefore,  submitted  with  this  explanation. 
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SEWING    AND    COOKING. 

First  Year — Sewing:  Plain  hemstitching  on  squares,  drawing 
objects  and  outlines  with  fancy  stiching;  making  collars,  cuffs,  plain 
and  fancy  handkerchief  cases,  fancy  work  and  plain  aprons ;  making 
model  book. 

Cooking :  Care  of  kitchen  and  utensils,  fire  making,  classification 
of  vegetables,  preserving  meats,  fruits,  broiling,  boiling,  roasting  and 
frying  meats.     Use  of  scales  and  measures. 

Second  Year — Sewing:  Making  shirtwaists,  hemstitching  pillow 
cases,  handkerchief  bags,  bureau  scarfs,  tucking,  fancy  work,  mend- 
ing and  darning. 

Cooking:  Care  of  dishes  and  cooking  utensils,  menu  making, 
analysis  of  the  potato  and  other  vegetables,  different  ways  of  cooking 
vegetables,    personal  cleanliness.    Home  sanitation. 

Third  Year — Sewing :  Fancy  work,  waists,  aprons,  cooking  hand- 
kerchiefs, short  and  long  skirts,  cutting  designs  for  fancy  handker- 
chiefs, collars  and  cuffs,  mending  and  darning. 

Cooking :  Arranging  menu,  bread  making,  salads,  preparing  food 
for  the  sick.     Preventable  diseases. 

Fourth  Year — Sewing:  Making  graduation  dresses,  practice 
teaching,  making  model  books. 

Cooking:  Review  of  work  of  previous  years;  practice  teaching; 
how  to  servo  meals,  arrangement  of  table.     Care  of  Children. 

HOME   AND   SCHOOL   GARDENING. 

Plans  are  being  perfected  for  introducing  instruction  in  home 
gardening  for  girls  as  well  as  for  boys  to  cover  at  least  two  years 
in  theory  and  practice. 

The  object  of  these  courses  is,  first,  to  show  how  the  small  garden 
may  be  of  very  great  value  in  the  maintenance  of  a  family,  thus 
diminishing  in  a  marked  degree  the  high  cost  of  living.  The  object 
is  also  to  show  how  the  members  of  the  family  not  primarily  wage 
earners  may  be  greatly  interested  in  the  studying  and  practicing, 
planting  and  cultivation  of  a  good  garden. 

The  second  prime  object  is  to  prepare  teachers  for  efficient  rural 
school  service  where  something  in  the  way  of  school  gardening  and 
school  improvement  must  be  considered.  The  specifications  of  these 
courses  will  be  published  later. 

POULTRY   RAISING. 

Closely  connected  with  the  proposition  of  a  good  garden  in  its 
economic  effect  is  the  profit  in  a  good  flock  of  poultry.  The  object 
of  this  course  is  to  show  how  a  lot  of  relatively  small  area  may  be 
advantageously  used  in  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  poultry. 

The  breeds  and  varieties  of  domestic  fowls  are  studied,  their 
relative  advantages  and  disadvantages  considered,  the  care  to  be 
taken  in  hatching  with  incubator  and  with  the  hen,  cure  of  poultry 
diseases,  and  in  short,  the  full  study  of  poultry-craft,  both  theoretical 
and  practical  will  be  undertaken. 

This  course  will  cover  al  Leasl  two  years. 
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SYNOPSIS 

GRAMMAR  GRADE   STUDIES. 


Seventh  Grade. 


English : 

Reading,  2*;  penmanship,  2 ;  first 
lcicons  in  language,  5;  Bible,  1. 

Mathematics: 

Fundamental      operations      and 
fractions,  2. 

Gardening : 

Two  45- minute  periods  daily. 
Seed  cowing. 
Poultry-craft — First  Book. 


Science : 

Geography  and  nature  study,  4, 
Industrial  subjects  specially  des- 
ignated. Agriculture,  Goodrich; 
Physiology,   2. 

Sewing : 

Two  45-minute  periods  daily. 
All  fundamentals. 
Drawing,  patching,  tea-towels, 
dust  clothes,  plain  aprons,  etc. 


Figures    denote    number    of    recitation    periods    per    week. 

Eighth  Grade. 


English : 

Reading,  5;  penmanship,  1;  com- 
position and  lessons  in  English, 
4;  Bible,  1. 

Mathematics: 

Arithmetic,  5;  common  and  deci- 
mal fractions,  denominate  num- 
bers, and  first  lessons  in  percen- 
tage. 


Science : 

Geography,  4;  map  drawing  and 
rand  modeling,  physiology,  2. 

Drawing  of  work  done  and  useful  objects  in  all  the  courses 


Art: 

Music,  1;  singing. 

History: 

,  Supplementary  reading  in  Ameri- 
can history,  4. 

Industrial  subjects  specially  des- 
ignated.    Horticulture. 


Home  Gardening : 

Two  45-minute  periods  daily. 
Plant  propagation;  soils. 
Seed  testing;  poultry- craft. 


PREPARATORY  AND  NORMAL. 
Practical  industry  three  hours  each  school  day,  half-day  Saturday. 

First  Year. 


English: 

Grammar    2 

Composition .1 

Literature 2 

Readings  from  English  His- 
tory    2 

Bible    1—8 

Mathematics: 

Arithmetic    2 

Algebra     3 — 5 

Science : 

Geography    3 

Zoology    2 — 5 

Music 1 

Drawing   1 


Sewing : 

D.   S.  and  Art— Text-book. 
(Cooking  required  of  all.) 
Plain  sewing  completed. 
Special  Handicraft — 

Weaving,     caning,     care     and 
petty  upkeep  of  machines. 
Two  45-minute  periods  daily. 

Home  Gardening  (Completed)  — 
Layout    of    garden,    garden    ac- 
counts.    Poultry-craft  —  Text- 
book.    Practical  exercise.    Ac- 
counting. 
Two  45-minute  periods  daily. 
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Second 


English: 

Rhetoric  and  Composition.  .2 

Literature 3 

Historical  Readings — 

Modern  Europe 2 

Bible    1—8 

Mathematics: 

Algebra   4 

Arithmetic     and     bookkeep- 
ing   2—8 

Science : 

General  Science 3 

Botany 2 — 5 


Third 


English: 

Rhetoric    2 

Literature    2 

Readings  from  Ancient  and 

Medieval  History  2 

Bible    1—7 

Mathematics  : 

Plane  Geometry 3 

Science : 

Chemistry 3 

Physiology   2 — 5 

*  Education 5 


Fourth 


English : 

Grammar   ( Review) 2 

Literature 2 

Readings     from     American 

History 2 

Bible    1—7 

Mathematics: 

Arithmetic     (Review)     half- 
year    2 

Algebra     (Review)     half- 
year    2 

Geometry    2 — 4 

*  Science : 

Physics    2 

Agriculture    3 — 5 


Year. 

Music  1 

Drawing   1 

Domestic  Science: 

Classification  of  foods  continued, 

Effects  of  cold,  heat,  moisture, 

etc.,  Experiments. 
Two  45-minute  periods  daily. 

Domestic  Art: 

Cooking  completed.  Sewing — 
Dress-making,  drafting,  fit- 
ting. 

Poultry-craft  completed. 

Two  45-minute  periods  daily. 

Year. 

*  Latin  4 

History  of  Rome 1 — 5 

Music 1 

Drawing   1 

Domestic  Science: 

Sanitation — I  m  p  r  o  v  em  e  n  t    of 

buildings,  outhouses. 
Two  45-minute  periods  daily. 

Domestic  Art: 

(a)  Dress-making. 
Millinery — Special. 

(b)  Dietary,     Courses,     Menus, 

etc. 
Two  45-minute  periods  daily. 

Year. 

*  Education   4 

^Practical  Teaching 2 

Latin 4 

History  of  Rome 1 — 5 

Music 1 

Domestic  Science    (required)  — 
Dietary  and  Home  Nursing. 
First-aid  Lessons.     Care  of  chil- 
dren— Motherhood, 
(a)    Specialized    Sewing    and 
Dress-making.     Lessons    in 
teaching  the  industries. 
Two  45-minute  periods  daily. 


Elective. 
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SUMMER  SCHOOL 

Princess  Anne   Academy,   Eastern  Branch  of   the  Maryland   State 
College  of  Agriculture,  Princess  Anne,  Md. 

June  25th  to  July  27th,  1917. 

The  new  law  of  the  State  of  Maryland  requiring  that  after  June, 
1915,  all  new  applicants  for  certificates  in  the  counties  shall  have  re- 
ceived as  a  minimum  training  six  weeks  in  summer  school,  means 
that  the  uncertified  colored  school  teachers  of  the  State  who  have 
not  received  adequate  training  on  professional  lines  in  the  past  shall 
have  this  minimum  amount  of  professional  training  otherwise,  the 
county  school  superintendents  and  supervisors  will  be  liable  to  in- 
vestigation and  censure  for  failing  to  obey  the  law.  Likewise  teachers 
attempting  to  teach  without  such  training  would  be  illegally  employed 
and  probably  unable  to  collect  salary. 

But  there  is  a  higher  motive  of  appeal  to  the  colored  school 
teachers  of  Maryland.  As  a  body  these  teachers  desire  improvement 
and  many  will  make  sacrifices  to  secure  proper  training.  The  Board 
of  Trustees  governing  Princess  Anne  Academy  have  established  sum- 
mer courses  for  the  purpose  of  offering  to  the  teachers  at  a  minimum 
cost  the  training  required. 

Industrial  Training. 

Opportunity  will  be  offered  for  training  in  such  simple  industries 
as  may  be  required  of  the  rural  school  teacher.  Methods  for  organ- 
izing and  carrying  on  these  will  be  explained. 

Advanced  Work. 

While  rural  and  elementary  school  teachers  will  receive  special 
attention,  adequate  courses  will  also  be  provided  should  candidates 
offer  for  advanced  work  in  mathematics,  science  and  pedagogy. 

Wholesome  Surroundings. 

The  beautiful  location  of  Princess  Anne  Academy,  a  large,  well- 
kept  campus,  neat  walks  and  drives,  opportunity  for  healthful  games 
and  recreation  offer  to  the  city  teacher  an  opportunity  for  recreation 
and  at  the  same  time  afford  necessary  training.  The  decided  change 
from  the  city  to  these  wholesome  country  surroundings  will  make  at- 
tendance at  the  Summer  School  equivalent  to  a  vacation. 

County  Superintendents. 

We  appeal  to  the  county  superintendents  and  county  school  com- 
missioners to  assist  the  colored  school  teachers  in  securing  the  advan- 
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tagcs  of  this  summer  training.  Abundant  returns  will  be  made  to 
the  schools  in  greater  efficiency,  increased  energy  and  wider  outlook 
of  the  teachers. 

Courses  of  Study. 

An  outline  of  the  course  is  as  follows: 

I.  English — Oral:  Reading,  explanation,  interpretation,  how  to 
acquire  and  use  a  vocabulary.  , Written:  Various  forms  of  written 
composition,  such  as  notes,  letters,  themes.    Methods  of  instruction. 

II.  Arithmetic — Numerical  concepts :  Reading  and  writing  num- 
bers with  rapidity,  minor  operations.  Concrete  examples:  Actual 
measurements,  making  of  estimates,  business  calculations.  Methods 
of  teaching. 

III.  Advanced  Mathematics — Method  of  teaching  advanced 
mathematics.  Arithmetic  by  algebraic  method.  Constructive  geom- 
etry. 

IV.  Agriculture — Methods.  Use  of  common  and  natural  phe- 
nomena. How  to  arouse  interest  and  encourage  observation.  Collec- 
tion of  things  observed:  Germination  and  growth  of  plants,  helpful 
and  harmful  growths.  Practical  methods  in  agriculture  and  the  home 
garden:  Demonstration  plots.  Animal  husbandry  and  poultry  raising. 

V.  (a)  Domestic  Science — The  art  of  cookery.  Classification 
of  foods.  Well-balanced  diet.  Exercises  in  cooking  and  serving  spe- 
cial foods.  Foods  for  infants  and  invalids,  (b)  Domestic  sanitation 
as  to  foods,  as  to  kitchen,  as  to  table  service,  as  to  sewers  and  drain* 
age.    Preventable  diseases. 

VI.  Psychology — Practical  relations  and  methods.  The  study 
of  the  child.  Dangers  in  adolescence.  Inter-relation  of  physical  and 
mental  states.    Pedagogical  psychology  as  related  to  industry. 

VII.  Education  in  Maryland — The  geography  of  Maryland.  The 
history  of  Maryland.  Projects  for  the  improvement  of  the  colored 
schools  of  Maryland. 

VIII.  Lectures — Lectures  upon  special  topics,  some  of  them 
illustrated.  These  lectures  include  school  organization,  also  general 
information  primarily  educational. 

Other  courses  may  be  added  if  called  for. 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Dr.  M.  Bates 
Stephens,  will  deliver  lectures.  Teachers  who  show  a  commendable 
desire  for  improvement  will  receive  recognition.  Credit  will  be  given 
a1  the  close  of  the  term  to  those  teachers  who  maintain  a  good  stand- 
ing during  the  summer  course. 

Special  Lectures,  some  of  them  illustrated,  will  be  delivered  on 
stated  evenings  of  each  week. 

Excursions  of  an  educational  character  will  be  organized  on  Sat- 
urday of  each  week.  The  cost  by  boat,  train  or  carriage  will  be 
shared  equally  by  the  students. 
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The  registration  fee  must  be  paid  when  application  is  made.  This 
will  be  refunded  if  the  application  is  rejected.  Books  will  be  fur- 
nished at  cost  to  teachers  making  application  for  purchase  in  advance. 
The  use  of  most  text  and  reference  books  will  be  free  to  the  students 
of  the  Summer  School.  The  text-book  on  psychology  and  the  one  on 
general  methods  should  be  purchased  by  each  student.  Blank  books, 
stationery,  etc.,  will  be  furnished  at  cost. 

Those  desiring  to  board  at  the  school  will  bring  pillows,  pillow 
cases,  sheets,  white  spread  and  blankets  for  single  beds.  Heavy 
articles  of  furniture  supplied  by  the  school  without  cost.  Those  oc- 
cupying dormitories  will  take  care  of  their  own  rooms  while  in  attend- 
ance at  the  school  and  will  be  required  to  leave  the  rooms  in  good 
condition. 

Books  Required  for  Summer  School. 

All  students  will  be  required  to  purchase  '/Everyday  Pedagogy," 
by  Lillian  I.  Lincoln,  published  by  Ginn  &  Company,  cf  Nov/  York 
City. 

Those  taking  Agricultural  Pedagogy  will  need  "The  Rural 
School,  Its  Method  and  Management,"  by  Culter  &  Stone,  published 
by  Silver,  Burdette  Company,  of  New  York  City. 

Those  needing  a  special  text-book  on  methods  in  arithmetic  should 
have  "A  Text-book  on  the  Teaching  of  Arithmetic,"  by  A.  N.  Stam- 
per, American  Book  Company,  New  York. 

"Wells  &  Hart's  First  Year  Algebra,  published  by  D.  C.  Heath 
Company,  of  New  York,  is  recommended  for  those  who  wish  to  pur- 
chase an  algebra  for  private  improvement  and  "An  Introduction  to 
General  Science,"  by  Bertha  Clark,  American  Book  Company,  New 
York,  publishers. 

Terms. 

Registration  fee ; $1.00 

Board  for  term  in  advance 20.00 


$21.00 


FACULTY 


JOHN  O.  SPENCER,  Ph.  D President 

THOMAS  H.  KIAH,  A.  M.,  Psychology,  Pedagogy Principal 

JOSEPH  H.  LOCKERMAN,  Mathematics .Head  Master 

LUCRETIA  T.  KENNARD.  .Domestic  Science,  Rural  School  Improvement 

ALICE  M.  CARROLL Critic  Teacher,  Rural  Methods 

ROBERT  A.  GRIGSBY English 
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STUDENTS    OF    PRINCESS  ANNE  ACADEMY 


(Maryland  is  understood  to  be  the  State  where  none  is* named.) 


GRADUATES  AND  THEMES 

John  Sidney  Coard   (special) — Agriculture New  Church,  Va. 

The  Power  of  Life. 
Hyland  Radcliffe  Moore — Printing Millington 

The  Necessity  of  Co-education  in  High  Schools. 
Mary  Beatrice  Thompson — Domestic  Science  and  Art Lutherville 

Forward. 
Carrie  Greta  Jeanette  Johns — Domestic  Science  and  Art Newark,  N.  J. 

Plea  for  Childhood  Training. 
Andrew  Davis  Wilson — Wheelwrighting Still  Pond 

Autocracy  versus  Democracy. 
Sadie  Martha  Moore — Domestic  Science  and  Art Seaford,  Del. 

Realization  of  Dreams. 
William  Edward  Thomas  White  Matthews — Agriculture Onancock,  Va. 

Imparting  Acquired  Knowledge. 
Charles  Edward  Clark — Dairying Still  Pond 

Life  on  the  Farm. 
Hattie  Lee  Thomas — Domestic  Science  and  Art Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  Necessity  of  Educating  Woman. 
Amaza  Rebecca  Briggs — Domestic  Science  and  Art Cumberland 

A  Trained  Hand  and  Mind  Equals  an  Enlarged  Vision. 
Maurice  Clifford  Anderson — Agriculture Fruitland 

Obtaining  True  Success. 
McKinley  Douglas  Wright — Blacksmithing Eden 

The  Value  of  Mechanics  in  Industry. 
Alver  Octavia  Victoria  Wright — Domestic  Science  and  Art. .  .Princess  Anne 

Not  Waiting  but  Seeking  Success. 

Fourth  Year. 

Anderson,  Maurice  C Fruitland 

Clark,  Charles  E Still  Pond 

Matthews,  William  E Onancock,  Va. 

Moore,  Hyland  R Millington 

Wilson,  Andrew  D Kennedyville 

Wright,  McKinley  D Eden 

Briggs,  Amaza  R Cumberland 

Dyer,  Martha  J Henderson 

Johns,  Greta  J Newark,  N.  J. 

Moore,  Sadie  A Seaford,  Del. 

Roberts,  Griselda  N Princess  Anne 

Thomas,  Hattie  L Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Thompson,  Mary  Beatrice Lutherville 

Wright,  Alver  0 Brattleboro,  Vt. 

Third  Year. 

Hix,  Seldon  G Pocomoke  City 

Howard,  P.  Custis Cape  May,  N.  J. 

Mjddleton,  Percy  O Nottingham 

Ridout,  Daniel   L Centreville 
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Spaulding,  J.  Alton Whitesboro,  N.  J. 

Ward,   Lester    S Hopewell 

Whittington,  William  B Marion  Station 

Adams,   Ellis   B Preston 

Black,  Sylena  G Fruitland 

Brown,  Elsie  M Canton,  N.  J. 

Dano,  Pauline  E Princess  Anne 

Davis,  Corinna  A Bellevue 

Deedon,  Mary  E • Bridgeville,  Del. 

Dix,  Laura  Etta Pocomoke  City 

Durand,  Consuelo  J Baltimore 

Eaton,  Marjorie  C Ridgely 

Howell,  Maude  C Woodstown,  N.  J, 

Johnson,  Esther  C Upper  Fairmount 

Mason,  Evelyn  I Prince  Frederick 

Pinkett,  Victoria  L Princess  Anne 

Smith,  Maggie  N Princess  Anne 

Waters,  Helen  E Manokin. 

Second  Year. 

Chase,  Harvey   G Trappe 

Gale,  King  S Quantico 

Hull,  Jesse  L Wetipquin 

Johnson,  George  H Pocomoke  City 

Jones,  John  H Quantico 

Mears,  William  H Keller,  Va. 

Miller,  Nelson  A , Chestertown 

Parker,  Samuel  E Nanticoke 

Wallace,  Robert  Leon Baltimore 

Allen,  Mary  S .  Stockton 

Anderson,  Ethel  C Philadelphia,  Pa.- 

Brown,  Olive  D Mardela  Springs 

Gillis,  Abigail  U Ridgely 

Harris,  Willie  R Camden,  N.  J. 

Jackson,  Ada  E Bound  Brook,  N.  J. 

Johnson,  Bertie  E Upper  Fairmount 

Warrington,  Gladys  D Pocomoke  City 

Washington,  Caddie  A Wilmington,  Del. 

Webb,  Willie  M Orange,  N.  J. 

First  Year. 

Burton,   William  E Wittman 

Dennis,  Bentley  M St.  Michaels 

Howard,  C.  Walter Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Waters,  E.   Stanford Pocomoke  City 

White,  William  E Princess  Anne 

Blanchard,  Elizabeth  C Orange,  N.  J. 

Camper,  Lydia   Wetipquin 

Carter,  Leadella  M " Jesterville 

Dailey,  Ellen  G Woodbury,  N.  J. 

Hill,  Mable  M Chester 

Hitch,  Hattie  J Princess  Anne 

Johnson,  Magdalene  B Chester,  Pa. 

King,  Georgia  M Princess  Anne 

Nutter,  Sarah  Irene Wetipquin 

Pinkett,  Roxia  P Princess  Anne 

Roberts,  Theresa   Princess  Anne 

Robinson,  Mollie  M Allen 

Thompson,  Bessie  E Princess  Anne 
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Eighth  Grade. 

Anderson,  Hayward   Galena 

Compton.  Parris  W Ardmorc,  Pa. 

Grimes,  Leon  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Hughes,  Alfred  B Libertytown 

Jackson,  John  W Chester 

James,  Elzey  R Princess  Anne 

King,  Douglass  S ' Princess  Anne 

Long,  Edgar Pccomoke  City 

Smith,  Harry  P Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Walton,  Joseph Wheeling,  W.  Va. 

Waters,  B.  Franklin Upper  Fairmoun"; 

Waters,  Dewey  J Snow 

Waters,  Quincy Snow  Hill 

Coulbourn,  Viola  H \ Wattsville,  Va. 

Gale,  Mabel   F Quantico 

Jones,  Evelyn Dames  Quar '  e r 

Mason,  Rosa  H Prince  Frederick 

Miles,  Florence  A St.  Michaels 

Pinkney,  Maude  V Trapse 

Postley,  May  E Selbyville,  Del. 

Tilghman,  Helen  V .CrlsSeld 

Woolford,  Nellie  M. . , Venton 

Seventh  Grade. 

Caldwell,  C.  Walter McDancl 

Grant,  Raymond Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Rector,  John  T '. Hamilton,  Va. 

Snead,  Vincent  E Keller,  Va. 

Whittington,  Stanley New  York,  N.  Y. 

Winston,  Raymond   E Trappe 

Yancey,  Miles   ' Baltimore 

Ballard,  Pauline Princess  Anne 

Gates,  Edith 

Godfrey,  Myrtle Pastoria,  Va. 

Green,  Lola  V Preston 

Griffin,  Maggie  E Mt.  Washington 

Harmon,  Ida  J Accomack  Court  House,  Va. 

Johnson,  Marjorie  E Snow  Hill 

Reddick,  Ethel Baltimore 

Selby,  Sarah Delmar,  Del. 

Tull,  Loraine  V Wattsville,  Va. 

Waters,  Persis  V Pocomoke  City 

Wood,  Lydia  B Baltimore 


&B3E3 
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1917 


1918 


YEAR-BOOK 


OF 


The  Virginia  Collegiate  and 
Industrial  Institute 


Lynchburg,  Virginia 


csv.p* 


This  is  a  Branch  School  of 


Morgan   College,   Baltimore 


Faculty 


JOHN  OAKLEY  SPENCER,  Ph.  D.,  President. 


LEE  MARCUS  MCCOY,  A.  M.,  Principal, 

Practical  Education,  Geography  and  Botany. 


EDNA  M.  McCOY, 

Housekeeping  and  Laundering. 


HARRIET  AMANDA  WOOLFORD,  A.  B., 

Latin  and  English. 


LEROY   E.  WILLIAMS,  A.   B. 

Science  and  Mathematics. 


Domestic  Science. 


GEORGIE  PENN  WILLIAMS, 
Music  and  English. 


Matron. 
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Board  of  Trustees,  Morgan   College 


Rev.  JOHN  F.  GOUCHER,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 
President. 

Rev.  CHARLES  W.  BALDWIN,  D.  D., 
Vice-President. 


Prof.  JOSEPH  H.  LOCKERMAN, 
Secretary. 


Mr.  JOHN  S.  DEALE, 
Treasurer. 


1918 

Mr.  Henry  S.  Dulaney, 
Rev.  M.  W.  Clair,  Ph.  D., 
Mr.  Herbert  S.  Wilson, 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Coulbourne, 
Prof.  Carrington  L.  Davis, 
Mr.  John  S.  Deale. 


1920 

Rev.  John  F.  Goucher,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 

Mr.  E.  Walter  Giles, 

Mr.  John  W.  Brown, 

Rev.  Nathaniel  M.  Carroll,  D.  D., 

Bishop  Earl  Cranston,  D.  D.,  LL.  D., 

Rev.  Vaughan  S.  Collins,  D.  D. 


1919 

Hon.  Morris  A.  Soper, 

Rev.  M.  J.  Naylor,  D.  D., 

Mr.  George  I.  Simms, 

Rev.  Stewart  H.  Brown,  D.  D., 

Hon.  William  P.  Jackson, 

Miss  Ida  R.   Cummings. 


1921 

Prof.  Joseph  H.  Lockerman, 

Rev.  John  H.  Nutter, 

Rev.  Charles  W.  Baldwin,  D.  D., 

Rev.  Alfred  R.  Shockley, 

Hon.  Charles  H.  Evans, 

Mr.  Lewis  Dill, 


John  0.  Spencer,  Member  ex-ofncio. 


Mr.  John  R.  Keene,  Honorary  Member. 
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Calendar 


1917— Monday,  September  24th— First  meeting  of  the  faculty.    Reg- 
istration of  students. 

Tuesday,   September  25th — Opening  of  all  departments  with 
public  exercises  in  the  chapel  at  11  A.  M. 

Friday,  October    '5th — Social  reception  to  new  students. 

Friday,  October  12th — Founders'  Day. 

Thursday,  November  29th — Thanksgiving  Day. 

Saturday,  December  22nd (        .  ,    ,., 

,MCi     m       -,         T  i  +       <  Christmas  holidays. 

1918 — Tuesday,  January  1st       ) 

Wednesday,  January  23rd— First  semester  examinations  begin. 

Monday,  January  28th — Second  semester  begins. 

Thursday,  February  7th — Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges. 

Tuesday,  February  12 — Lincoln's  Birthday. 

Friday,  March  8th — Contest  for  the  Friends  of  Africa  prize. 

Friday,  April  12th — Second  semester  recital  by  Department 
of  Music. 

Sunday,  May  26th — Annual  sermon  to  graduating  class. 

Monday,  May  27th — Second  semester  examinations  begin. 

Monday,  May  27th — 8   P.    M.,    anniversary    of   the   Literary 
Society. 

Thursday,    May  30th— Class  Day. 

Friday,  May  31st — Graduating  exercises. 


General   Information 


Location. 


The  Virginia  Collegiate  and  Industrial  Institute  is  located  at 
Lynchburg,  Virginia.  A  substantial  stone  structure,  thoroughly 
equipped,  crowning  a  hill  in  South  Lynchburg,  furnishes  dormitories 
for  girls,  recitation  rooms,  and  a  chapel  for  public  services.  The 
locality  is  a  very  healthful  one,  and  the  view  it  gives  of  the  sur- 
rounding country,  with  the  Blue  Ridge  Mountains  and  the  lofty  peaks 
of  Otter  towering  in  the  distance,  is  unsurpassed  in  this  section. 

New  Dormitory. 

Plans  are  under  way  for  a  dormitory  for  boys.  This  is  to  be 
a  modern  building  in  every  respect,  and  when  completed  will  give 
the  young  men  who  attend  the  institution  comfortable  rooms,  and 
every  facility  afforded  by  the  best  of  schools.  The  present  dormitories 
are  lighted  by  electricity  and  heated  by  steam. 

Special  Religious  Instruction. 

Chapel  service  is  held  each  day  at  11.30  A.  M.  Attendance  is 
required.  Students  are  required  to  attend  public  worship  every 
Sunday  at  such  churches  as  their  parents  or  guardians  may  desire: 
but  the  young  lady  boarders  will  attend  church  in  a  body  accom- 
panied by  the  matron. 

Health  of  Students. 

Looking  after  the  health  of  the  student  is  a  very  important  con- 
sideration, and  every  precaution  is  taken  to  guard  their  health.  Stu- 
dents are  required  to  scrub  their  rooms  once  a  week  and  to  keep 
them  clean  at  all  times.  They  are  also  required  to  take  outdoor  exer- 
cise on  the  campus.  We  have  the  best  of  medical  aid  in  the  case  of 
sickness.  Parents  need  not  be  Worried  as  to  the  health  and  care  taken 
of  the  students. 

Government  and  Regulations. 

The  object  of  the  school  discipline  is  to  develop  self-respect  and 
self-government.  The  few  rules  that  are  laid  down  are  simple,  but 
will  in  every  case  be  enforced.  A  student  may  be  dismissed  at  any 
time  for  disobedience,  indolence,  immorality,  arrears  in  bills,  or 
other  grave  offense.  No  student  is  allowed  to  leave  the  grounds  with- 
out permission.     The  matron  is  in  charge  of  all  the  girls  during  the 
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daily  session.  The  regulations  under  the  head  of  Morgan  College, 
Baltimore,  are  in  force  at  all  the  branches  as  far  as  their  application 
is  deemed  wise  by  the  President. 

Current  Events. 

In  order  to  encourage  careful  reading  and  study  of  newspapers 
and  magazines,  as  a  means  of  acquiring  information,  the  entire  school 
will  briefly  consider  and  discuss  the  important  current  events  of  the 
world  at  chapel  exercises.  This  is  a  required  exercise  and  those  as- 
signed to  present  topics  are  expected  to  make  thorough  preparation. 
The  events  presented  are  carefully  considered  with  reference  to  their 
geographical,  historical  and  political  settings. 

Societies. 

The  "Whiting  Literary  Society,  composed  of  students,  conducts 
public  exercises  on  Friday  evenings. 

Opportunity  will  be  offered  for  general  social  entertainment  of 
the  proper  sort  within  the  institution. 

An  athletic  association  has  been  organized  among  the  students  to 
encourage  wholesome  physical  exercise. 

No  student  who  fails  to  maintain  a  passing  mark  in  each  schol- 
astic subject  with  an  average  of  seven  in  all  subjects,  who  is  in  ar- 
rears in  his  payments  ito  the  Institution,  or  without  consent  of  the 
Principal,  can  be  a  member  of  an  athletic  or  musical  association,  or 
accompany  such  associations  on  trips. 

No  students'  club,  class  or  other  organization  is  permitted  to 
represent  the  institution  in  literary  or  musical  programs  without  the 
consent  of  the  Principal.  The  young  ladies  are  not  allowed  to  go  to 
outside  entertainments  unless  permission  is  first  obtained  and  unless 
accompanied  by  one  of  the  lady  teachers.  Entertainments  with 
musical  numbers  must  have  such  numbers  approved  by  the  music 
teacher. 

Founders  '  Day. 

A  day  in  autumn  is  chosen  as  Founders'  Day,  Addresses  are 
delivered  by  distinguished  men,  graduates  of  the  Institution  and 
others.  Friends,  patrons  and  former  students  are  invited  to  meet 
with  us  and  consider  the  interest  of  education,  and  what  the  Institu- 
tion stands  for.  The  largest  usefulness  of  (the  school  will  be  secured 
by  the  loyal  support  of  those  who  emulate  its  founders. 

Lincoln  Day. 

The  memory  of  the  great  Emancipator  is  best  honored  by  ad- 
vancing the  education  of  the  people  for  whom  he  gave  his  best 
thought,  and  even    his  life.     The  Institution  observes  his  birthday, 
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February  12th,  by  appropriate  exercises.  Many  churches  have  ob- 
served the  Sunday  nearest  Lincoln's  Day  as  Freedmen's  Aid  Day, 
when  collections  for  our  schools  are  taken.  It  is  hoped  that  this 
will  be  generally  observed. 

Scholarships  and  Prizes. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  awards  annually  two  prizes  as  scholar- 
ships to  the  Virginia  Collegiate  and  Industrial  Institute.  These  prizes 
are  awarded  one  to  the  young  man  who  maintains  the  highest  stand- 
ing among  the  young  men  of  the  preparatory  course,  and  one  to  the 
young  woman  who  maintains  the  highest  standing  among  the  young 
women  of  the  preparatory  course.  These  scholarships  vield  four" years 
free  tuition  equal  in  cash  to  $144.  The  Eev.  \Y.  C.  Thompson,  of  the 
Washington  Conference,  offers  a  prize  of  $5  for  the  best  speaker 
m  the  annual  declamation  contest.  The  College  Club  of  the  Jackson 
Street  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  of  Lynchburg,  Va.,  under  the 
leadership  of  Mrs.  Cora  Cox  Berry,  a  graduate  of  this  Institution 
offers  a  prize  of  $5  to  the  student  who  maintains  the  highest  standing 
m  English  during  the  year.  Other  prizes  and  scholarships  will  be 
announced  later. 

Admission. 

All  students  for  admission,  if  required,  must  produce  certificates 
of  good  moral  character,  signed  by  their  parents,  and  their  parents 
or  guardians  must  guarantee  their  good  conduct.  All  students  must 
fill  and  sign  a  blank  form  of  application  for  admission. 

All  students,  including  candidates  for  admission,  will  on  reaching 
the  Institution  report  to  the  Principal,  who  will  give  them  directions 
concerning  examinations,  payments  and  registration,  and  assign 
rooms  to  the  boarding  students.  Examinations,  pavments  and  regis- 
tration should  be  promptly  attended  to.  Xo  privileges  will  be  °ac- 
corded  to  the  student  until  these  things  are  done. 

To  enter  the  college  preparatory  or  normal  courses,  applicants 
must  pass  examination  in  the  subjects  previously  pursued  by  the 
grade  for  which  he  is  a  candidate,  or  furnish  a  certificate  from  an 
accepted  school  covering  these  subjects. 

A  student  entering  after  the  year  has  begun  mav  be  admitted  to 
any  class  by  showing  the  ability  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  class. 
Admission  may  be  by  examination  or  by  certificate. 

Special  Students. 

Special  students  are  admitted  by  direct  application  when  the 
condition  of  the  classes  and  the  convenience  of  the  school  allow.  Those 
desiring  to  be  special  students  must  file  with  the  Principal  a  state- 
ment of  the  reason  for  desiring  to  take  special  subjects,  naming  the 
studies  which  they  desire  to  pursue. 
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Regular  students  cannot  become  special  merely  by  failure  to  pass 
the  studies,  of  the  regular  course.  No  change  will  be  made  in  schedule 
to  accommodate  special  students.  The  full  fees  will  be  paid  by  all 
students. 

Promotion. 

The  following  system  of  grading  and  marking  will  be  used: 

10 — perfect. 
9 — excellent. 
8 — good. 
7 — fair. 
6 — passable. 

The  sign  plus  or  minus  following  the  student's  grade  mark  will 
indicate  whether  he  is  rising  or  falling  with  reference  to  last  report. 
Certain  essential  studies  will  be  given  more  weight  than  others  in 
determining  the  grade. 

A  student  who  receives  less  than  six  in  deportment-  for  either 
semester  will  not  be  allowed  to  continue  in  school  without  consent  of 
the  faculty. 

A  student  entering  or  passing  from  class  to  class  may  do  so  with 
not  more  than  two  conditions,  only  one  of  which  can  be  English, 
Mathematics,  Latin  or  a  modern  language.  If  more  than  two  sub- 
jects show  failure,  the  student  will  be  graded  with  the  appropriate 
lower  class.  All  conditions  for  the  first  semester  must  be  worked  off 
by  Easter,  and  all  for  the  second  semester  by  Christmas  of  the  next 
school  term,  or  the  pupil  will  be  dropped  back. 

Absences  are  classed  as  excused  and  unexcused,  the  latter  affect- 
ing both  deportment  and  scholarship.  And  absence  affects  scholar- 
ship until  the  work,  massed  has  been  made  up. 

A  student  absent  from  any  recitation  or  exercise  more  than 
twice  in  a  school  month  without  excuse  will  be  subject  to  discipline. 

Desultory  absences  from  any  study  or  required  exercises  will 
not  be  permitted  in  excess  of  ten  per  cent,  in  any  one  month. 

Denial  of  the  privileges  of  the  school  may  be  suspension  or  ex- 
pulsion. Expulsion  cannot  take  place  except  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Principal  and  by  the  approval  of  the  President  in  writing. 
Either  form  of  punishment  may  be  inflicted  for  failure  in  studies,  for 
insubordination,  or  immorality,  the  last  whether  occurring  within  the 
dired  control  of  the  school  or  beyond  its  immediate  supervision. 

No  student  will  be  permitted  to  discontinue  a  study  without  the 
consenl  of  the  Principal. 

Students  who  complete  any  of  the  courses  are  graduated  and 
awarded  diplomas  or  certificates  by  vole  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
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Examinations. 

The  school  year  is  divided  into  two  terms,  or  semesters,  of  equal 
length.  Each  semester  closes  with  an  examination  covering  the  work 
of  the  semester. 

The  regular  examinations  are:  Entrance,  mid-year,  and  final. 
In  all  the  studies  of  the  courses  these  examinations  are  held  on  the 
dates  published  in  the  catalogue.  Examinations,  in  the  form  of  oral 
or  written  tests,  are  given  at  intervals  during  regular  recitation  per- 
iods by  the  several  instructors. 

To  enter  any  class  in  advanced  standing,  the  candidate  must  fur- 
nish credentials,  or  pass  an  examination  on  the  previous  work  of  the 
course  as  may  be  required. 

A  student  who  fails  to  appear  for  general  examination  may  be 
charged  a  fee  when  he  presents  himself  for  special  examinations,  or 
may  be  denied  any  examination. 

Fourth-year  students  having  an  average  of  ninety  (90)  per  cent, 
or  above  in  all  studies,  and  an  average  of  ninety-five  (95)  per  cent, 
or  above  in  both  deportment  and  attendance  for  the  year,  may  be 
excused  from  examination  in  those  subjects  in  which  an  average  of 
eighty-five  (85)  per  cent,  or  above  has  been  maintained  for  the  year. 
Such  students  shall  be  known  as  honor  students. 

Expenses. 

Entrance  fee,  per  year $1.00 

Lecture  and  magazine  fee,  per  year 1.00 

Tuition  and  room  rent,  per  month,  four  weeks.  . .   4.00 

Tuition  and  room  rent  (ministers'  children) 3.00 

Board  and  laundry,  per  four  weeks 8.00 

Tuition  only,  day  students,  four  weeks 2.00 

Music,  per  year,  with  use  of  piano 14.00 

Needed  for  first  payment  on  entering  as  follows : 

Entrance  fee  $1.00 

Lecture  and  magazine  fee 1.00 

First  month's  tuition  and  room 4.00 

Last  month's  tuition  and  room 4.00 

First  month's  board 8,00 

Last  month's  board 8.00 

Total .$26.00 


In  view  of  the  unparalleled  market  conditions  of  the  present  and  the 
uncertainty  of  the  future,  it  is  not  possible  to  guarantee  any  fixed  rate 
for  board  without  making  the  rate  very  high.  It  is  hoped  and  expected 
that  it  will  be  possible  to  board  the  students  for  $8.00  per  month  of  four 
weeks.  If  necessary  this  rate  will  be  increased  and  all  students  will  be 
received  only  on  condition   that  extra  payment  will   be   made  if  necessary. 

Should  market  conditions  make  reductions  possible,  they  will  be 
made. 

AJJ   other  charges   will   be   as   advertised. 
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The  same  items,  first  paymenl  for  ministers'  children,  $24.00. 
Day  students  pay  $6.00. 

After  first  payment  subsequent  payments  are  every  four  weeks 
in  advance.  No  deduction  is  made  for  the  first  two  weeks  on  account 
of  absence  for  either  board  or  tuition. 

Books  are  furnished  at  cost  and  must  be  paid  for  on  entering. 

No  student  will  be  admitted  until  these  payments  are  made.  To 
remain  in  school  the  monthly  payment  must  be  made  each  four  weeks 
as  published. 

All  payments  should  be  made  directly  to  the  Principal  in  cash, 
by  registered  letter,  post-office  order,  or  certified  check. 

All  fees  must  be  paid  monthly  in  advance.  Board  bills  must 
be  promptly  met.  The  privileges  of  the  dining-room  will  be  denied 
those  in  arrears  for  board. 

The  diploma  fee  is  $2.00.    Fee  for  industrial  certificate,  $1.00. 

No  student  will  be  allowed  to  graduate  unless  he  has  pursued 
such  industrial  subjects  as  the  school  offers. 

What  Students  Should  Bring  With  Them. 

Bedding  (with  white  spreads),  rugs,  curtains,  and  all  articles  of 
decoration  are  provided  by  the  students. 

Students  must  also  provide  themselves  with  overshoes  and  um- 
brellas.   These  are  very  necessary. 

Each  boarding  student  is  required  to  provide  a  half-dozen  nap- 
kins, half-dozen  towels,  also  nightshirts,  toothbrush  and  a  Bible. 

All  laundered  articles  must  have  student's  name  plainly  written 
on  the  article  with  indelible  ink. 

Domestic  Arts  and  Sciences. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  management  to  provide  facilities  for  the 
study  and  the  practice  of  domestic  arts  and  sciences.  Sewing,  plain 
and  fancy  dress  making,  raffia  and  reed  work,  cooking,  laundering, 
and  housekeeping  are  taught  to  all  of  the  girls.  Home  gardening, 
and  poultry  raising  are  taught  to  all  of  the  girls  and  boys  at  some- 
time in  the  course. 

A  few  students,  both  young  men  and  young  women,  who  wish  to 
help  themselves  in  securing  an  education,  will  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  earn  some  of  their  expenses.  Both  the  opportunity  and 
remuneration  will  depend  on  the  willingness  and  the  ability  of  the 
student  to  do  the  work  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Those  desiring  such 
positions  should  confer  with  the  Principal  and  have  a  definite  ar- 
rangement made  before  entering  school. 

The  Virginia  Collegiate  and  Industrial  Institute  is  fortunately 
located  in  a  State  where  public  education  is  receiving  greatly  in- 
creased attention.     Nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million  Negroes  are 
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earnestly  desirous  of  securing  educational  advantages  for  their  chil- 
dren. The  facilities  of  both  public  and  private  schools  will  be  taxed 
for  many  years  to  provide  adequate  training  for  the  leaders  of  the 
Negro  race  in  this  State.  It  is  the  aim  of  the  management  of  the 
Virginia  Collegiate  and  Industrial  Institute  to  cooperate  with  the 
educational  authorities  of  the  State  in  preparing  rural  school  teachers 
for  their  important  work,  while  at  the  same  time  assisting  in  the 
preparation  for  more  advanced  work  of  those  who  wish  to  go  on  with 
their  studies. 

This  school  has  the  foundation  for  an  excellent  plant  and  should 
its  capacity  for  doing  work,  so  greatly  needed,  be  increased,  it  would 
yearly  graduate  its  quota  of  intelligent,  law-abiding,  progressive 
citizens,  who  would  add  to  the  material  welfare  of  the  State. 

Music. 

This  is  one  of  the  important  departments  in  the  work  of  the  In- 
stitution. Its  aim  is  to  give  a  general  knowledge  of  the  art  of  music 
in  its  various  branches;  to  cultivate  a  good  musical  taste,  and  to 
create  in  the  pupil  a  desire  for  a  liberal  musical  training.  Our  sys- 
tematic course  of  study  is  so  arranged  as  to  give  the  student  a  founda- 
tion for  a  broad  musical  education.  Frequent  recitals  are  given  dur- 
ing the  year,  when  all  students  having  met  a  certain  requirement, 
are  given  an  opportunity  to  show  the  result  of  their  work.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  the  training  of  the  young  ladies  to  become 
familiar  with  the  church  music,  so  as  to  be  church  organists  and 
choristers. 

Vocal  Music. 

Class  instruction  is  given  in  vocal  music  free  of  charge.  In 
this  department  every  member  of  the  school  has  an  opportunity  to 
learn  the  rudiments  of  music.  Special  attention  is  given  in  public 
exercises  to  sacred  music  and  plantation  melodies. 

Elementary  Grade  Studies. 

Plans  are  being  made  for  the  organization  of  the  elementary 
classes  as  may  be  necessary.  These  grades  will  constitute  a  model 
school  for  the  training  of  our  teachers  in  the  art  of  education  while 
at  the  same  time  offering  systematic  elementary  instruction  to  the 
pupils.  The  course  of  study  will  be  based  on  the  requirement  for 
the  corresponding  grades  of  the  public  school  system  of  the  State 
of  Virginia.  Industrial  subjects,  including  nature  study  and  gar- 
dening, will  be  required. 

State  Certificate. 

Graduates  from  the  normal  course  are  granted  a  seven-years' 
certificate  to  teach  in  the  State  of  Virginia  by  the  State  Board  of 
Education. 
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Correlation  of  Subjects. 

It  is  the  aim  of  these  courses  of  study  to  correlate  the  subjects 
as  far  as  possible.  Drawing,  composition,  spelling,  general  science, 
geography,  and  history  are  all  so  taught  as  to  be  mutually  helpful  to 
each  other. 

Details  of  courses  in  domestic  science  and  art,  home  and  school 
gardening  and  poultry-craft  will  be  given  as  occasion  requires. 


PREPARATORY  AND   NORMAL  COURSES 


Practical  industry,  including  home  and  school  gardening,  and 
poultry  raising,  three  hours  per  day,  including  Saturdays,  for  two 
years. 

First  Year 


English: 

Composition, 
Grammar, 
Literature, 
Bible, 


History 3 

Mathematics: 

Arithmetic  with  farm  prob- 
lems     .3 

Algebra  2 — 5 


Science : 
Geography 


Art: 

Vocal  music 
Drawing    ..  . 


Domestic  Science  and  Art. 

(a)  Cooking. 

(b)  Sewing. 

(c)  Gardening. 


Second  Year. 


English: 

Composition    1 

Rhetoric    2 

Literature    2 

Bible    1—6 

History  3 

Mathematics: 

Algebra   3 

Arithmetic    with    farm    ac- 
counts     2 — 5 


Science : 

General  Science   3 

Agriculture    2 — 5 


Art: 

Music  ..  . 
Drawing 


Domestic  Science  and  Art: 

(a)  Cooking. 

(b)  Sewing. 

(c)  Gardening. 
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Third  Year. 


English: 

Composition, 
Rhetoric, 
Literature, 
Bible, 


,6 


Mathematics : 

Plane  Geometry   3 

Science : 

Physics    3 

Botany    2 — 5 

History  3 


Art': 

Music    

Drawing    

Education   3 


1 
1—2 


Latin  or  German   (elective) .  .5 

Domestic  Science  and  Art: 

(a)  Cooking. 

(b)  Sewing. 

(c)  Gardening. 

(d)  Poultry  raising. 

Two  of  the  four  topics  required 
of  all  girls.  Gardening  and  poul- 
try-craft required  of  all  boys. 


Fourth  Year. 


English : 

Grammar    (review) 2 

Literature    2 

Composition    1 

Bible 1—6 

Mathematics: 

Arithmetic  (review), 
Algebra  (review), 
Solid  Geometry   (elec- 
tive) , 


History  and  Civics 4 

Science : 

Chemistry    4 

Agriculture    3 — 7 


Education   5 

Latin  or  German    (elective) .  .5 


Art: 

Music    .  , 
Drawing 


1 
1—2 


Domestic  Science  and  Art: 

(a)  Cooking. 

(b)  Sewing. 

(c)  Gardening. 

(d)  Poultry  raising. 

Two  of  the  four  topics  required 
of  all  girls.  Gardening  and  poul- 
try-craft required  of  all  boys. 


Students  of  The  Virginia    Collegiate 
and  Industrial  Institute 


(Unless  otherwise  noted  Virginia  is  the  State.) 

Third  Year. 

Carter,  Addison  Joseph Lynchburg 

Austin,  Lula  Almarion .'.'.' '.' 'Lynch  Station 

Campbell,  Vensyl  Iolian Lynchburg 

Edmonds,  Daisy   Lynchburg 

Gilmore,  Auramel  Katherine Brownsburg 

Hayward    Vietta  Taylor Snow  Hill,  Md. 

Lee,  Mildred  Viola Harrisonburg 

McCarthy,   Lena   Maggie Grottoes 
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Mitchell,  Callie  Mae Harrisonburg 

Moorman,  Gertrude  Stewart Lynchburg 

Tappe,  Rosa  Bessie Lynchburg 

Terry,  Grace  Beatrice Bedford 

Valentine,  Rebecca  Theodosia Bluemont 

Second  Year. 

Hood,  Raywood Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Thornton,  Clement  Lee Luray 

\l ard,  Ulysses Lynchburg 

v,  oodson,  Richard  Davis Farmville 

Arter,  Margaret  Treva Brownsburg 

Butler,  Bessie  Cecilia Mason  Springs,  Md. 

Campbell,  Lula   Mary Lynchburg 

Cavell,  Phanshon  Jzetta Lynchburg 

Dabney,  Lillie  Mary Rustburg 

Giles,  Lena  Lillian Tye  River 

Lef twich,   Carrie   Mabel Lynchburg 

Liggan,  Virginia  Elizabeth Lynchburg 

Phillips,  Hattie  Campbell Lynchburg 

Puirl,   Josephine  Jennie Lynchburg 

Setlington,  Annie  Lacy Covington 

Tucker.   Lillian    Ceneitha Roanoke 

First  Year. 

Black,    Louis   Wellington Lynchburg 

Blair,  Bernard  Terrell Lynchburg 

Buchanan,  Robert  Van  Buren Leesburg 

Butler,  Joseph  Nathaniel Mason  Springs,  Md. 

Chappelle,  Theodore  John Lynchburg 

Dinkins,  Martin  Luther Lynchburg 

Dinkins,  DeWitt  Calvin Lynchburg 

Ford,  Merion  Biddle Inwood,  W.  Va. 

Spinnard,  Charles  Lewis , Strasburg 

Washington,  Odell  McField Lexington 

Berry,  Emily  Frances Lynchburg 

Flood,  Byra  Lee Roanoke 

Giles,  Nannie  Sophia Roseland 

Hayse,  Alice   Louisburg 

Jackson,    Vivian    Bell Lynchburg 

Jones,  Hallie Lexington 

Jones,  Bertie  Janie Lexington 

Penn,  Helen  Mattie Lynchburg 

Powell,  Fannie Lynchburg 

Pryor,  Louise  Isabell \ Marlinton,  W.  Va. 

Smith,   Stella   Earl Lynchburg 

Willis,  Lillie  Bell South  Boston 

Grades. 

Wood,  Edwin  Fillmore South  Boston 

Butler,  Pearl  Celestine Mason  Springs,  Md. 

Cfuntee,  Madaline   Lynchburg 

i^iuguid,  Frances  Nettie Lynchburg 

Grimes,  Anna  Bell Washington,  Pa. 

Grimes,  Ruth  Louise Washington,  Pa. 

Leftwich,  lea    Lynchburg 

Leftwich,  Ola    Lynchburg 

Scott,   Fannie  Bell Lynchburg 

Smith,  Hughey  Oneill Lynchburg 

Turner,  Julia  Marie Gaits  Mills 
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